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Abstract 


The  German  Democratic  Party  was  founded  on  November  20,  1918. 

It  was  to  be  a  party  around  which  all  moderates  could  rally,  for  the 
founders  of  the  party  had  stated  that  the  Democratic  Party  was  to  be  a 
people's  party,  and  not  a  representative  of  a  specific  social  or  economic 
interest  group  as  were  the  older  liberal  parties.  The  party  was  very 
successful  in  the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  January  1919, 
and  had  been  instrumental  in  giving  Germany  a  republican  constitution. 
However,  because  of  its  close  cooperation  with  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  in  1919,  and  because  it  wanted  to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  it  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the  1920  elections. 

The  leaders  of  the  party  realized  that  their  policies  were  un¬ 
popular,  and  several  of  them  attempted  to  make  the  party  abandon  its 
ideal  of  being  a  people's  party  in  favor  of  making  the  Democratic  Party 
a  middle-class  interest  party.  A  number  of  other  leaders  of  the  party 
objected  to  such  a  course,  and  an  intra-party  power  struggle  resulted, 
which  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Democratic  Party  leadership  behave 
ambiguously  in  announcing  and  practicing  their  policies.  The  end  result 
was  a  split  in  the  party  with  a  number  of  liberals  leaving  the  party  in 
favor  of  the  German  People's  Party. 

The  hyper -inf lation  of  the  years  1919  to  1923  also  worked  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Democratic  Party,  for  it  promoted  dissatisfaction 
with  the  republican  form  of  government,  and  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  right-wing  parties.  Opposition  to  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  heightened  German  nationalism,  especially  in  regard  to  foreign 
affairs.  These  political  conditions  affected  the  German  Democratic  Party 
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adversely,  for  the  result  of  its  policies  of  support  for  the  republic 
and  of  honoring  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  was  attacked  from  the  national¬ 
ist  groups  who  charged  it  with  being  un-German  and  traitorous.  Thus  when 
elections  to  the  Reichstag  were  held  in  May  1924,  the  Democratic  Party 
emerged  almost  completely  defeated  and  thereafter  remained  only  a  splinte 


party. 
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Introduction 


On  November  16,  1918,  one  week  after  the  announcement  of  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor,  Wilhelm  II,  there  appeared  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  Germany,  a  proclamation  of 
the  founding  of  a  Democratic  Party.  The  announcement  asked  all  Germans, 
who  wished  to  see  established  in  Germany  a  democratic  parliamentary 
system  of  government,  to  join  the  new  party.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
Democratic  Party  was  to  be  unlike  any  other  party  in  that  it  was  to  be 
a  liberal  party  which  would  place  national  interests  above  those  of 
particular  social,  economic,  or  religious  groups.  The  new  party  appeared 
to  be  successful  in  its  appeal  for  support,  for  after  the  elections  of 
January  1919,  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  parties  in  Germany.  Within  five 
years  however,  the  party  had  declined  in  strength  and  was  little  more  than 
a  splinter  party.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explain  why  the  German 
Democratic  Party  (Deutsche  Demokratische  Partei  -  DDP) ,  was  unable  to 
remain  a  major  political  force  in  the  early  Weimar  Republic. 

Any  study  of  the  DDP  must  begin  with  a  study  of  the  German  liberal 
movement  before  World  War  I.  Prior  to  1919  there  was  no  major  liberal 
party  not  in  some  way  affiliated  with  an  economic,  social,  or  religious 
interest  group.  Only  a  small  group  of  liberal  leaders  wished  to  make 
liberalism  a  mass  movement,  or  sought  to  develop  a  democratic  parliament¬ 
ary  state  in  Germany.  Before  the  war  these  men  had  little  influence  on 
the  liberal  parties.  However,  with  the  founding  of  the  DDP  after  the  war, 
their  influence  was  noticeable,  primarily  because  they  led  the  Democratic 
Party  in  breaking  with  the  past  traditions  of  German  liberalism,  and  in 
adopting  a  new  liberal  ideology.  It  is  hoped  that  this  essay  will  demon¬ 
strate  how  this  break  with  the  past  was  not  fully  understood  by  the 
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members  of  the  party  and  by  the  German  electorate. 

German  liberalism  prior  to  1914  was  antagonistic  towards  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  (Sozialdemokratische  Partei  Deutschlands  -  SPD) . 
However,  during  the  war  this  attitude  was  modified  somewhat,  and  a  number 
of  liberals  began  to  suggest  that  the  liberal  parties  and  the  Socialist 
Party  begin  to  cooperate  with  one  another  in  order  to  make  the  reforms 
that  both  movements  considered  necessary.  Closely  related  to  this  change 
in  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  liberals,  was  the  idea  that  it  might  be 
necessary  for  all  liberals  to  unite  into  one  political  party  in  order 
that  the  increasing  strength  of  the  SPD  might  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
united  opposition  of  all  parties  representing  middle-class  interests. 

These  two  opposing  ideas  of  what  the  liberals  should  do  would  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  founders  of  the  DDP.  In  the  long  run  it  was  to 
be  these  same  issues  which  would  cause  the  members  of  the  older  liberal 
parties  either  to  join  or  repudiate  the  German  Democratic  Party. 

After  the  founding  of  the  DDP  the  different  attitudes  among  the 
members  of  the  party  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  party  was  to  have  a 
great  effect  on  the  DDP ' s  future.  The  party  eventually  developed  factions. 
One  faction  wished  to  remain  true  to  the  ideals  expressed  in  the  party's 
proclamation,  while  the  other  faction  wished  to  make  the  DDP  a  distinctly 
middle-class  interest  party.  The  ensuing  struggle  led  to  ambiguity  in 
the  policies  that  the  party  advocated;  this  in  turn  caused  many  supporters 
of  the  Democratic  Party  to  desert  the  DDP  in  favor  of  a  party  that  was 
more  consistent  in  the  policies  it  advocated. 

Other  factors  that  will  be  considered  in  this  study  of  the  decline 
of  the  DDP  include  the  role  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  DDP’s 
attitude  towards  it.  The  policy  of  fulfilling  the  provisions  of  the 
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treaty,  which  the  Democrats  advocated,  was  unpopular  and  brought  with  it 
the  charges  of  being  an  unpatriotic  party.  The  rise  to  "respectability" 
that  political  anti-Semitism  had  in  this  period  was  very  damaging  to  the 
Democrats,  for  they  had  a  number  of  Jews  in  leading  position  in  the 
party,  and  high  offices  of  the  republic.  Finally  the  role  of  the  anti¬ 
liberal,  anti-democratic  publicists  and  organizations  in  discrediting 
not  only  the  republic,  but  also  the  DDP,  will  be  discussed;  for  all  had 
an  effect  on  the  electorate's  repudiation  of  the  DDP  after  1919. 
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Chapter  1 

Liberalism  in  Pre-War  Germany 

The  history  of  political  liberalism  in  Germany  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  in  many  ways  reflects  the  ideals  of  political  liberty  and 
national  unity  which  became  common  to  the  German  middle  classes  during 
the  years  1815  -  1890.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
liberal  movement  had  drawn  its  leaders  from  the  intellectual  and  burgher 
classes.  These  classes  based  their  political  philosophy  on  the  ideal  of 
advancing  the  common  good  through  the  attainment  of  political  liberty. ^ 
The  movement  at  this  point  was  not  a  national  movement,  nor  was  it  a 
movement  that  could  be  said  to  be  prevalent  in  the  individual  states.  It 
was  an  essentially  local  phenomenon,  centered  around  a  few  prominent 
individuals  in  various  communities  throughout  Germany.  What  unity  there 
was  in  the  movement  prior  to  1848  was  limited  to  the  feeling  of  being  in 
opposition  to  the  authoritarian  governments  of  the  various  German  states 

and  to  the  desire  many  of  these  men  had  of  making  Germany  a  united  and 
2 

free  nation. 

The  revolutions  of  1848  and  the  convocation  of  the  Frankfurt 
Parliament  were  attempts  to  realize  the  goals  of  the  old  liberals  by 
trying  to  unite  Germany  under  a  constitutional  parliamentary  monarchy. 
These,  attempts  failed,  and  a  major  reason  for  their  failure  was  the 
changes  in  the  social  structure  caused  by  the  beginning  phases  of  the 
industrial  revolution.  The  delegates  to  the  Frankfurt  Parliament  who 
were  lawyers,  teachers,  or  journalists  wanted  the  revolution  to  be  used 
to  change  Germany's  social  structure,  as  well  as  to  reform  Germany's 

4 

political  system.  They  wanted  to  make  Germany  a  democratic  republic. 

The  moderate  older  liberals,  who  were  state  officials,  prominent  local 
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dignitaries,  and  a  few  industrialists,  wished  to  retain  their  economic 
and  social  preponderance  over  the  newly-emerging  working  classes,  and 
therefore  opposed  the  republicans . ^  The  moderates  were  able  to  keep  the 
revolution  from  making  any  major  changes  in  Germany's  social  structure, 
but  their  victory  over  the  radicals  was  to  have  little  significance,  for 
within  a  year  the  old  autocratic  regimes  had  managed  to  suppress  the 
revolutions  and  disband  the  parliament. 

The  decade  following  the  suppression  of  the  1848  revolutions 
brought  a  number  of  changes  in  German  liberalism.  Perhaps  the  change 
which  would  be  of  greatest  importance  in  later  years  was  the  great 
industrialists'  abandonment  of  the  liberal  movement  after  1848  because 
they  thought  that  a  strong  monarchy  was  a  better  protector  of  their 

g 

interests  than  a  parliamentary  government  could  ever  be.  Then,  too, 
economic  interests  became  of  prime  importance  to  the  liberal  movement. 

The  forming  of  the  Congress  of  German  Economists  (Congress  Deutscher 
Volkswirte)  in  1848  encouraged  the  union  of  the  older  liberal  ideals 
with  the  principles  of  free  trade. ^  The  alliance  of  these  goals  brought 
the  businessman  to  the  forefront  of  the  liberal  movement.  This  resulted 
in  a  change  in  the  nature  of  liberalism.  The  old  ideal  of  working  for 
the  common  good  was  replaced  by  the  business  values  of  individual  self- 

g 

seeking  and  free  trade  as  the  motive  forces  of  German  liberalism. 

The  definite  class  nature  of  the  liberal  movement  after  1848  can 

be  seen  most  clearly  reflected  in  the  establishment  of  the  National 

Association  (Nationalverein)  in  1858.  This  was  the  first  national  organ- 

9 

ization  founded  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  political  pressure  group. 

The  primary  goal  of  this  group  was  to  unite  all  liberals  and  democrats 
throughout  Germany  behind  the  principle  of  a  united  Germany  under 
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Prussian  hegemony.  ^  It  was  a  distinctly  middle-class  organization,  even 
to  the  extent  that  it  refused  to  lower  its  membership  dues  to  permit 
members  of  the  working  class  to  join.  Their  reason  for  this  was  the 
lame  statement  that  the  working  classes  were  honorary  members  and  need 
not  become  active  participants  in  the  Association,  for  everyone  knew  that 
the  laborers  were  sympathetic  to  the  movement, ^ 

The  decade  of  the  1860's  saw  many  liberals  in  the  small  states  in 
Germany  place  their  hopes  in  the  Prussian  Liberals,  hoping  that  the 
Prussians  would  be  successful  in  their  attempts  to  make  Prussia  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  state.  If  the  Prussians  succeeded,  then  the  liberals  throughout 
Germany  wanted  Prussia  to  work  for  the  unification  of  all  the  German 
states  under  Prussia's  parliamentary  constitution.  These  hopes  seemed  to 
have  had  a  good  chance  at  becoming  a  reality  when  the  new  monarch, 

William  I,  appointed  a  ministry  led  by  men  of  liberal  sympathies.  The 
apparent  cooperation  between  the  liberals  and  the  monarch  was  short¬ 
lived,  however,  for  by  1861  the  Prussian  liberals  were  in  the  midst  of 
a  constitutional  struggle  with  their  king  over  the  House  of  Deputies’ 
right  to  approve  or  reject  military  budgets.  All  liberals  were  opposed 
to  increased  military  spending,  and  all  objected  to  the  abolition  of  the 
militia.  This  united  stand  provided  a  basis  upon  which  a  political  party 
might  be  founded.  In  1862  the  Prussian  liberals  united  to  found  a  politi¬ 
cal  party,  and  since  the  leaders  of  the  Prussian  party  were  also  leaders 

of  the  National  Association,  it  was  not  long  before  the  liberals  through- 

12 

out  Germany  had  also  joined  the  party.  Thus  the  German  Progressive 
Party  (Deutsche  Fortschrittspar tei)  became  the  first  national  political 
party  in  Germany. 

The  program  of  the  Progressive  Party  w as  a  statement  of  the  ideals 
of  most  liberals  in  Germany.  The  major  provision  of  the  program  called 
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for  a  reform  of  the  Prussian  Upper  House,  for  it  was  thought  that  the  best 

way  to  make  Prussia  a  parliamentary  state  was  to  break  the  political 

power  of  the  nobility.  Their  chief  demand  was  for  a  revision  of  the 

Prussian  Constitution  in  order  to  strengthen  the  House  of  Deputies  and 

limit  the  power  of  the  monarch.  The  government  was  to  be  responsible  to 

the  parliament  and  not  to  the  king.  The  issue  of  national  unity  was  not 

neglected,  for  the  party  expressed  the  desire  for  a  reformed  Prussia  to 

become  leader  of  a  national  German  state.  The  liberals'  ideals  of  free 

trade  got  only  passing  reference  when  the  Progressives  included  a  demand 

13 

for  the  revision  of  all  existing  business  and  trade  laws. 

As  the  constitutional  struggle  in  Prussia  continued  into  the 

decade  of  the  1860's,  the  Progressives  considered  the  possibility  of  a 

revolution.  However,  they  saw  that  such  a  policy  had  little  chance  for 

success  because  most  of  the  eligible  voters  in  Prussia  were  apathetic 

towards  politics,  and  the  army  was  definitely  loyal  to  the  monarchy; 

14 

therefore,  they  quickly  abandoned  any  ideas  of  revolution.  Indeed  the 
Progressives  began  to  show  signs  of  disunity  as  a  result  of  intra-party 
disputes  about  whether  national  unity,  free  trade,  or  the  achievement 
of  political  liberty  was  to  be  the  primary  goal  of  the  party. ^  By 
1864,  and  as  a  result  of  Prussia's  success  in  the  Prusso-Austrian  war 
against  Denmark,  the  ideal  of  national  unity  had  replaced  the  desire  for 
political  liberty  as  the  motivating  goal  of  the  party. ^  There  was, 
however,  a  small  minority  within  the  party  that  did  not  agree  with  the 
change  in  values. 

Conflict  within  the  Progressive  Party  continued  until  1867  and 
the  founding  of  the  North  German  Confederation.  In  that  year  a  minority 
of  the  Progressives  were  unwilling  to  approve  the  chancellor's  collecting 
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taxes  that  had  not  been  granted  by  the  parliament,  and  thus  demonstrated 
that  they  preferred  a  parliamentary  government  to  the  achievement  of 
national  unity.  The  majority  of  German  liberals  wished  to  achieve  a 
united  Germany  before  they  were  assured  that  the  united  nation  would  have 
a  parliamentary  form  of  government  bolted  the  Progressive  Party  and  founded 
the  National  Liberal  Party  (Nationalliberale  Partei) .  Thus  the  liberal 
movement  divided  into  a  nationalist  and  a  constitutional  party.  This 
split  in  the  Progressive  Party  was  to  be  decisive  for  the  future  of 
German  liberalism,  for  after  1867  no  united  liberal  party  was  again  to 
exist.  This  is  why  one  historian  called  the  liberals'  conflict  over  the 
primacy  of  goals  the  "Tragedy  of  German  Liberalism. 

The  new  National  Liberal  Party  issued  its  first  program  in  1867. 

According  to  it,  it  was  essential  that  liberal  strength  be  united  in 

support  of  the  Prussian  Government  if  national  unity  were  to  be  achieved. 

In  theory  the  National  Liberals  also  opposed  the  unconstitutional  methods 

used  to  reform  the  Prussian  Army,  but  they  saw  that  there  was  no  practical 

sense  in  continuing  the  constitutional  struggle,  as  the  Progressives  were 

doing,  if  they  also  wished  the  government's  support  for  German  unification. 

They  argued  that  political  freedom  could  not  be  achieved  without  national 

18 

unity,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  think  of  liberty  without  unity. 

For  almost  a  decade  and  a  half,  German  liberals  were  faced  with  two 
alternative  liberalisms.  They  could  elect  to  support  the  Progressive 
Party  which  favored  the  primacy  of  political  liberty  over  the  ideal  of 
national  unity,  or  they  could  support  the  National  Liberals  who  backed  the 
government  and  its  policy  of  national  unification. 

By  1880,  however,  the  National  Liberals'  enthusiasm  for  the  policy 
of  the  government  had  waned  and  a  number  of  National  Liberals  suggested  a 
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new  consideration  of  constitutional  reform,  as  well  as  the  abandonment 

of  blind  support  for  the  government's  policies.  Since  the  majority  of  the 

party  disagreed  with  the  reform  element,  a  new  split  in  the  party  occurred. 

The  splinter  group  founded  the  Liberal  Union  (Liberale  Vereinigung)  in  1880, 

In  their  party  they  completely  repudiated  the  National  Liberal  Party,  and 

"read  them  out"  as  a  liberal  party.  Their  chief  argument  was  that  national 

unity  could  only  be  strengthened  by  a  parliamentary  government,  and 

suggested  a  union  of  all  parties  believing  in  the  need  for  a  parliamentary 

19 

government  in  Germany. 

The  National  Liberal  Party  responded  to  the  formation  of  a  rival 

party  by  moving  further  right.  In  the  Reichstag  elections  of  1884,  the 

National  Liberal  Party  suggested  that  in  case  of  run  off  elections  where 

the  National  Liberal  candidate  had  been  eliminated  on  the  first  ballot, 

the  National  Liberal  Party  members  should  vote  for  the  conservative  candi- 

20 

date  in  preference  to  any  rival  liberal.  By  1887  and  1890  the  National 

Liberals  had  moved  so  far  away  from  the  other  two  liberal  parties  that 

21 

they  formed  an  election  cartell  with  the  conservative  parties.  By  1890 
the  National  Liberal  Party  was  thus  in  effect  a  conservative  party. 

The  Progressive  Party  also  underwent  a  few  changes  in  the  decade 
after  1880.  It  had  given  careful  consideration  to  the  Liberal  Union's 
plea  for  a  united  liberal  party,  and  in  1884  united  with  the  Liberal 
Union  to  found  the  German  Radical  Party  (Deutsche  Freisinnige  Partei) . 

The  program  of  this  party  called  for  the  development  of  a  true  constitu¬ 
tional  and  parliamentary  system  which  would  assure  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  This  meant  the  establishment  of  full  ministerial  responsibility. 

Other  points  in  their  program  included  provisions  for  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  assembly,  and  guarantees  of  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law. 
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Also  included  in  their  program  was  a  statement  of  opposition  to  any  wel- 

22 

fare  legislation  the  government  had  passed  or  would  pass  in  the  future. 

This  last  provision  in  the  program  of  the  Radical  Party  was  included 

because  of  their  belief  in  free  trade  principles;  the  Radicals  opposed 

all  governmental  intervention  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
23 

nation. 

The  National  Liberals  also  produced  a  program  in  1884.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  the  two  platforms  shows  the  difference  between  the  two  parties. 

In  their  new  program  the  National  Liberals  again  stressed  the  fact  that 
they  considered  the  strengthening  of  the  nation  their  greatest  duty. 

They  said  that  they  were  in  favor  of  welfare  legislation,  because  such 
legislation  would  help  improve  the  social  condition  of  the  poor  working 
classes.  Yet  their  concern  for  the  working  classes  did  not  go  so  far  as 
to  allow  them  a  voice  in  politics.  In  fact  their  program  even  called 
for  extending  the  number  of  years  in  which  the  socialist  laws  would  be 
in  force.  Thus  they  went  on  record  as  favoring  denial  to  the  workers  of 
the  right  to  have  a  political  party  to  represent  their  view  in  national 
politics,  and  as  favoring  the  prohibitions  on  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  assembly,  and  freedom  of  the  press  to  representatives  of  labor. 
Although  the  National  Liberals  paid  lip  service  to  the  ideals  of  the 
rights  of  the  Reichstag,  they  made  no  mention  of  aiming  to  make  Germany 

a  parliamentary  monarchy.  Their  rejection  of  all  attempts  to  create  a 

24 

single  liberal  party  showed  that  they  had  accepted  the  liberal  movement 
as  a  permanently  divided  one. 

The  German  Radical  Party  had  been  founded  as  a  united  party  of  all 
liberals  in  disagreement  with  the  National  Liberals  and  favoring  a  better 
development  of  parliamentary  government  for  Germany.  It  too  developed 
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disagreements  over  policy.  The  major  cause  for  dissension  in  the  party 
was  the  policies  of  the  party's  leader,  Eugen  Richter.  A  former  lawyer 
and  journalist,  Richter  was  an  avowed  foe  of  welfare  legislation,  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs,  governmental  budgets,  and  other  government  policies.  He 
tried  to  make  the  Radical  Party  into  one  whose  sole  purpose  was  opposition 
to  the  government's  policies.  Thus  he  met  opposition  in  his  party,  both 

to  his  leadership  and  to  his  policy.  Rather  than  lose  control  of  the  party 

26 

or  compromise  on  any  issue,  Richter  allowed  the  party  to  split  in  1894, 

The  new  division  produced  the  Radical  People's  Party  (Freisinnige  Volks- 

partei),  led  by  Richter,  and  the  Radical  Union  (Freisinnige  Vereinigung) , 

composed  of  those  members  of  the  old  Radical  Party  that  opposed  Richter 

and  his  policy.  The  programs  of  both  parties  were  essentially  the  same 

?7 

as  that  of  the  old  Radical  Party. 

The  inability  of  the  liberals  to  cooperate  with  one  another  had 

its  roots  in  the  social  composition  of  the  liberal  parties.  The  various 

liberal  parties  had  become  the  spokesmen  for  economic  interest  groups. 

By  1900,  the  National  Liberals  had  come  to  represent  small  agricultural 

interests  and  big  business.  Thus  they  attempted  to  cooperate  with  the 

28 

conservative  parties  who  also  represented  similar  interests.  The 

Radical  Party,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dominated  by  high  finance  and 

small  businessmen.  Richter  was  the  spokesman  of  the  small  businessmen's 

faction  of  the  Radical  Party,  so  that  in  many  ways,  the  split  in  the 

Radical  Party  can  be  said  to  have  been  the  revolt  of  the  financial  inter- 

29 

ests  against  dominance  by  the  small  businessmen. 

The  difference  in  the  attitudes  that  the  Radicals  and  the  Liberals 
had  towards  the  government  can  also  be  explained  by  the  attitude  the 
industrialists  had  towards  the  monarchy.  The  great  industrialists  had 
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abandoned  politics  during  the  1850 's,  thinking  that  a  strong  monarch 
would  serve  their  interests  better  than  a  liberal  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment.  When  this  class  returned  to  political  activity,  it  returned  as 

supporters  of  a  strong  monarchy,  which  had  enabled  the  large  industrialists 
30 

to  prosper.  In  fact  the  industrialist  had  developed  the  attitude  that 
he  was  a  pillar  of  the  monarchy,  thus  the  party  in  which  this  class  was 
dominant  was  almost  certain  to  be  a  party  that  supported  the  monarchy. 

This  in  part  explains  the  evolution  of  the  National  Liberal  Party  from 
a  liberal  party  to  a  conservative  party. 

The  decade  of  the  1890's  was  to  be  an  era  that  would  bring  with 
it  the  emergence  of  two  new  political  groups  that  would  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  liberal  thought  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  was  during 
this  decade  that  the  German  People's  Party  (Deutsche  Volkspartei  -  DVP) 
became  a  party  of  national  significance.  The  party  had  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  since  the  1850 's  but  had  limited  its  activities  to  South  Germany, 

IV 

particularly  to  Baden  and  Wurttemberg.  Its  leader,  Friedrich  Payer, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  since  1877,  but  his  importance  before 
1890  was  limited  to  his  activities  in  Stuttgart  where  he  was  president 
of  the  Wurttemberg  Diet.  However,  in  1895,  the  DVP  decided  to  enter 
the  national  political  arena  in  earnest,  and  issued  a  program  of  aims 
that  was  the  least  class-orientated  program  of  any  liberal  party  prior 
to  that  time. 

The  program  of  the  DVP  announced  that  the  party  desired  a 
democratic  electoral  system  and  a  more  representative  government.  The 
program  also  called  for  political,  economic,  and  social  reforms  to 
alleviate  the  tensions  that  existed  in  the  German  social  structure. 
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The  DVP  also  advocated  expansion  of  the  existing  welfare  legislation. 

This  was  the  first  liberal  party  that  included  a  provision  for  reforms 

in  Germany's  foreign  policy.  Instead  of  continuing  Bismarck's  policy, 

the  DVP  wanted  the  emphasis  that  was  then  placed  on  power  politics  to 

be  placed  on  establishing  peaceful  relations  with  Germany's  neighbors, 

and  also  on  establishing  a  league  of  nations  that  would  peacefully 

32 

settle  disputes  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  DVP  stood  far  to  the  left  of  the  other  liberal  parties  in 
its  demands  for  a  democratic  electoral  system  in  every  German  state 
and  in  its  demands  for  social  and  economic  reforms.  But  even  the  DVP 
was  not  as  radical  as  Friedrich  Naumann's  National  Social  Association 
(Nationalsozialer  Verein) .  The  program  of  this  party  stated  that  the 
National  Socials  wanted  a  parliamentary  government  with  .guarantees  on 
the  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  press,  religion,  and  assembly.  These 
were  nothing  new  for  a  liberal  party  platform,  but  the  National  Social 
demands  for  an  extension  of  women  rights,  the  enlistment  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  class  in  the  liberal  parties,  and  the  call  for  laws  that  would  give 

33 

the  workers  a  larger  share  of  the  national  wealth  were  all  new  ideas 

34 

for  a  liberal  party  in  Germany. 

The  National  Social  Association  was  to  be  a  failure,  but  its 
leader  was  to  prove  to  be  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  liberal  movement 
that  had  any  new  ideas  so  to  the  nature  of  liberalism.  Friedrich 
Naumann,  originally  a  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  later  a  leader 
of  the  welfare  movement  within  the  German  protestant  churches,  came  to 
know  the  plight  of  the  German  working  classes  at  first  hand.  He  was 
interested  in  the  progress  of  all  men  towards  a  better  and  happier  life. 
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He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  progress  of  mankind  as  a  whole  was 

dependent  upon  the  progress  of  the  individual  man,  but  unlike  most 

liberals  of  his  day  he  did  not  believe  that  this  progress  occurred  as  a 

35 

result  of  the  pursuit  of  simple  self-interest.  He  thought  that 

liberalism,  in  the  forms  it  had  taken  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 

century,  neglected  the  problems  of  the  working  man,  and  thus  could 

neither  bring  progress  within  the  nation,  nor  improvement  in  the  social 

differences  that  were  leading  towards  what  some  observers  thought  would 

be  the  stratification  of  German  society,  and  eventually  civil  and  class 

warfare.  He  saw  that  the  SPD  with  its  Marxist  ideas  was  working  to 

bring  some  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  working  classes,  but  he 

could  not  accept  that  party's  ultimate  goal,  for  it  neglected  what 

appeared  to  him  as  the  most  urgent  social  task:  the  transformation  of 

36 

the  masses  into  men  -  to  make  of  the  masses  individual  personalities. 
Naumann  saw  that  the  only  way  to  get  the  reforms  he  needed  was  to  enter 
politics,  and  thus  try  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  state  in  bringing  about 
the  desired  transformation.  His  goal  in  politics  was  not  limited  to 
achieving  the  passage  of  the  necessary  social  and  economic  reforms; 
it  encompassed  much  more.  He  hoped  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  working  man;  he  wanted  the  monarch  and  the 
laborer  to  understand  one  another.  He  let  it  be  known  that  he  felt 
Germany  was  not  really  a  united  nation  and  could  not  be  so  until  the 
monarchy  and  labor  were  allies  and  not  enemies.  Only  then  would  Germany' 
unification  be  complete.  These  were  the  ideals  Naumann  hoped  to  make 
a  reality,  and  to  make  them  so,  he  wanted  the  other  liberal  parties  in 
Germany  to  adopt  them  as  their  goals.  The  working  man  and  his  problems 
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had  to  become  a  part  of  German  liberalism  if  liberalism  were  to  be  of 

38 

political  importance  during  the  twentieth  century. 

The  ideals  of  the  DVP  and  much  of  what  Naumann  advocated  began 

to  find  some  support  in  one  of  the  Radical  Parties.  The  Radical  Union 

under  the  leadership  of  Theodor  Barth  began  to  work  for  the  closer 

cooperation  of  liberalism  with  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  Barth  was 

the  person  responsible  for  this  move  to  the  left  by  the  Radical  Union. 

A  Hannoverian  by  birth,  a  lawyer  by  education,  and  a  journalist  and 

editor  by  choice,  Barth  led  the  Radical  Union  away  from  the  policy  of 

strict  opposition  to  the  government.  He  wanted  his  party  to  work  for 

political  and  economic  reforms  and  was  prepared  to  ally  with  any  other 

39 

party  that  wanted  to  work  for  these  reforms. 

While  Payer,  Barth,  and  Neumann  were  trying  to  broaden  the  base 
of  German  liberalism,  the  Social  Democratic  Party  was  arguing  about 
the  possibility  of  becoming  a  strictly  parliamentary  party.  When  the 
Social  Democrats  first  decided  to  participate  actively  in  politics  and 
nominate  candidates  to  run  for  the  Reichstag,  they  did  this  solely  as 
a  means  of  agitation  while  waiting  for  the  proper  moment  for  the 
socialist  revolution.  They  saw  that  participation  in  the  debates  in 
the  Reichstag  would  get  them  plenty  of  free  publicity  for  their  ideas. 
They  remained  a  party  of  opposition  for  reasons  of  principle  for  two 
decades,  but  by  the  mid-1890's  the  leaders  of  the  party  began  to  view 
the  constructive  participation  of  the  party  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Reichstag  as  a  necessity  if  the  party  did  not  wish  to  break  faith  with 
its  supporters  and  drive  the  trade  unions  to  the  right  by  remaining  a 
party  of  protest. ^  By  1897  the  leaders  of  the  SPD  were  urging  members 
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of  their  party  to  vote  for  liberal  candidates  in  the  run-off  elections 

for  the  Reichstag  if  two  non-socialist  candidates  were  involved,  rather 

41 

than  refrain  from  voting  as  had  earlier  been  the  case. 

Within  the  SPD,  a  new  group  was  emerging.  This  group,  led  by 

Edward  Bernstein,  was  called  the  revisionist  or  reformist  wing  of  the 

Social  Democratic  Party,  because  of  its  willingness  to  de-emphasize 

the  party's  ultimate  aim  of  revolution  and  to  stress  the  importance  of 

parliamentary  participation.  Bernstein  who  was  the  leading  theorist 

of  this  group  had  discovered  that  much  of  what  Marx  had  said  about  the 

nature  of  the  capitalist  system  no  longer  applied  to  late  nineteenth 

century  German  or  English  capitalism.  He  concluded  that  Marx  had  only 

seen  a  transitional  form  of  capitalism  and  therefore  his  theories  had 

42 

numerous  errors.  With  this  in  mind,  Bernstein  called  upon  the  SPD 

to  re-examine  its  theoretical  aims  and  reject  most  of  Marx's  dialectic 

43 

in  favor  of  an  unreserved  support  of  the  democratic  state.  He 
wanted  the  party  to  restate  its  purpose  so  that  its  theory  would  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  party's  tactics,  for  how  was  a  party  that  spoke  of  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  going  to  explain  the  fact  that  it  favor¬ 
ed  practical  work  in  the  Reichstag,  proportional  representation  in 

parliament,  and  direct  legislation  through  the  introduction  of  the 

44 

initiative  and  referendum?  Bernstein  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary 

to  make  Germany  a  democratic  state  before  it  could  be  made  a  socialist 

state. ^  This  was  what  the  party  was  actually  doing,  while  at  the 

same  time  paying  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  a  socialist  revolution. 

The  revisionists  were  only  asking  the  party  to  discard  its  old  worn 

out  phraseology  and  to  "make  up  its  mind  to  appear  what  it  really  is 

46 

today:  a  democratic  socialist  party  of  reform." 
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The  shift  on  the  part  of  the  socialists  to  the  right  and  the 
slight  shift  in  the  Radical  Union  to  the  left  resulted  in  more  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  two  parties.  In  Wurttemberg  and  Baden  the  Radicals 
and  Socialists  had  formed  a  coalition  government  in  order  to  get  reforms 
in  these  two  states.  This  demonstrated  that  the  two  groups  could  work 

effectively  together,  and  showed  that  there  might  be  a  possibility  of 

47 

closer  cooperation  on  the  national  level. 

Within  the  liberal  parties,  the  idea  of  uniting  all  the  parties 

wishing  to  make  Germany  a  constitutional  parliamentary  monarchy  slowly 

won  adherents.  In  preparing  for  the  elections  of  1903,  Eugen  Richter 

led  his  Radical  People's  Party  into  an  election  cartell  with  the  DVP. 

The  two  parties  were  thus  able  to  place  a  common  slate  of  candidates 

48 

before  the  electorate  and  conduct  a  joint  campaign.  Barth  and  his 

party  worked  for  an  alliance  with  the  SPD,  and  in  1903  he  managed  to 

make  an  alliance  with  the  SPD  for  the  elections  to  the  Prussian  House 
49 

of  Deputies. 

These  early  movements  towards  unification  of  all  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  parties  were  not  as  important  as  was  the  union  of  the  National 
Association  with  the  Radical  Union.  Naumann  had  found  few  people  pre¬ 
pared  to  support  his  views  in  the  elections  of  1898,  so  few  in  fact 
that  his  party's  candidates  were  unable  to  win  any  seats  in  the  Reichstag. 
With  the  approach  of  new  elections  in  1903  Naumann  resolved  to  try 
once  more  to  get  people  to  support  his  party,  but  he  also  announced 
his  decision  to  dissolve  his  party  if  it  did  not  receive  more  support 
than  it  had  in  1898.  When  the  results  were  tallied,  the  National 
Socials  won  in  only  one  electoral  district;  so,  on  August  31,  1903, 
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Naumann  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Social  Association . 

Naumann  then  joined  the  Radical  Union;  many  of  Naumann's  supporters 

SI 

followed  their  leader  into  the  Radical  Union,  so  that  Barth's  party 

and  his  policy  were  very  much  strengthened. 

Barth  was  slowly  evolving  his  ideas  on  the  cooperation  of  the 

liberal  parties  with  the  Social  Democrats.  He  noticed  that  in  many 

ways  the  SPD  and  the  three  Radical  Parties  were  indispensable  to  one 

another,  for  each  group  needed  the  other  to  introduce  and  secure  the 

52 

democratic  parliamentary  reforms  that  they  thought  necessary.  Un¬ 
like  the  leader  of  the  other  Radical  Party,  Richter,  Barth  thought 
that  any  coalition  of  the  so-called  middle-class  parties  against  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Social  Democrats  would  be  suicidal  for  the 
radical  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Radicals  and  the  Socialists 

were  to  work  together,  it  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
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Radicals  and  the  goals  they  had  in  common  with  the  SPD.  He  saw  that 

it  was  very  probable  that  the  liberals  would  continue  to  decline  in 

strength  as  they  had  since  the  decade  of  the  1880's,  and  thus  the 

liberals  would  become  completely  incapable  of  getting  any  decisive 

reforms.  The  union  of  the  entire  democratic  left  was  the  only  way 

reforms  could  be  initiated,  and  the  parties  advocating  democratic 
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reforms  could  have  any  political  influences  or  power. 

Barth's  leadership  of  the  Radical  Union  was  strengthened  when 
Naumann  entered  the  party.  Both  men  actively  worked  to  bring  about  a 
basis  for  cooperation  between  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  liberals. 
Naumann  too  saw  the  advisability  of  the  policy  that  Barth  was  advocating 
for  the  party.  In  1903,  shortly  after  he  became  a  member  of  the  Radical 
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Union,  Naumann  started  to  work  for  the  unification  of  all  the  radical 

parties  into  one  large  party. ^  Three  years  later  he  was  calling  for 

a  party  that  would  include  Radicals,  Socialists,  and  National  Liberals. 

Naumann's  idea  that  German  liberalism  could  not  succeed  unless  it 

included  a  few  socialist  ideas  had  undergone  some  modification.  He 

realized  that  the  liberal  movement  was  too  weak  and  disunited  to  win 

the  Socialists  to  the  liberal  cause.  He  thought  that  if  liberalism 

wanted  to  continue  to  exist,  it  would  have  to  influence  the  evolution 

of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  the  revisionist 

ideas  triumph  over  the  revolutionary  goals  in  order  that  the  liberals 

might  join  the  Social  Democratic  movement  without  sacrificing  their 
59 

principles.  Unless  this  development  took  place  Naumann  had  little 
hope  that  Germany  might  become  a  parliamentary  state. 

As  the  year  1905  approached,  the  goal  of  a  large  leftist  party 
began  to  have  more  proponents  and  show  signs  of  realization.  Payer 
and  the  DVP  had  always  been  advocates  of  a  united  left  liberal  party, 
particularly  after  their  entry  into  national  politics.  Barth  and 
Naumann  led  the  Radical  Union  to  adopt  the  policy  of  leftist  unity 
as  one  of  the  aims  of  the  party.  The  only  left  liberal  party  that 
was  not  very  enthusiastic  about  achieving  leftist  unity  was  Eugen 
Richter's  Radical  People's  Party.  He  had  begun  to  mellow  on  this  issue 
but  was  unwilling  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  SPD.  After  Richter's 
death  in  1906,  the  Radical  People's  Party  moved  a  little  closer  to  the 
other  Radical  Parties,  so  that  by  the  end  of  1906  all  three  Radical 
groups  issued  a  program  of  common  demands. ^ 

Theodor  Barth  was  to  suffer  a  severe  setback  in  1907.  In  1907 
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all  three  Radical  Parties  joined  a  coalition  of  National  Liberals  and 

If 

conservatives  to  support  the  chancellor,  Prince  Bulow,  in  governing 
against  the  Socialists  and  the  Centre  Party  (Deutsche  Zentrumspar tei) . 
Barth  opposed  the  Radical  Union's  participation  in  this  coalition, 
known  as  the  Bulow  Bloc.  When  Barth  saw  that  his  party  was  not  going 
to  listen  to  his  entreaties,  and  thus  reject  his  ideas,  he  resigned 
rather  than  have  to  give  up  his  principles.  After  this,  until  his 
death  in  1909,  Barth  was  never  again  able  to  have  a  leading  place  in  a 
liberal  party  of  importance.  He  died  before  he  could  see  his  ideas  of 
a  large  left  adopted  as  a  motive  force  of  German  liberalism. 

The  participation  of  the  three  radical  parties  in  the  Bulow 

Bloc  had  certain  advantages  for  the  short  term  goal  of  uniting  all  the 

parties  of  the  left.  In  order  to  protect  their  interests  while  members 

of  the  bloc,  the  radical  parties  joined  together  to  build  a  common 

Fraktion  in  the  Reichstag.  When  elections  were  held  in  1907,  all 

three  parties  formed  an  election  cartell  to  increase  the  chances  of 

the  radical  parties  electing  more  candidates.  These  actions  led  to 

discussions  on  the  possibility  of  uniting  all  the  Radical  Parties  and 

to  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  work  out  the  necessary  details 

62 

before  such  a  union  could  take  place.  The  dissolution  of  the  Bloc 
in  1909  did  not  hinder  the  talk  of  union  of  the  three  parties;  instead 
the  issue  that  led  to  the  breaking  of  the  Bloc,  the  issue  of  direct 
taxation,  only  encouraged  the  Radicals  to  work  more  closely  with  one 
another  so  that  in  1910  the  three  radical  parties  united  and  the 
Progressive  People's  Party  (Fortschrittliche  Volkspartei)  was  founded. 

The  program  of  the  Progressive  Party  was  quite  similar  to  the 
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1895  program  of  the  DVP.  It  called  for  popular  sovereignty,  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  people  in  all  areas  of  public  life,  direct  taxation  in 
the  forms  of  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  and  guarantees  of  salary 
and  insurance  contracts,  all  of  which  were  planks  in  the  old  People's 
Party  Platform.  It  differed  from  earlier  liberal  programs  in  the  amount 
of  social  and  economic  reforms  the  party  advocated.  Tariff  reform  was 
a  major  demand,  for  the  Progressives  thought  the  German  worker  should 
have  access  to  cheaper  foods  and  consumer  goods.  Women's  rights 
became  a  topic  of  prime  importance  to  the  Progressives,  for  they  wanted 
Germany  to  have  a  truly  democratic  electoral  system.  The  most  surpris¬ 
ing  reform  that  the  Progressives  wanted,  was  a  reform  in  the  types  of 
property  ownership,  both  in  land  and  industrial  companies.  Such  a 
reform  would,  it  was  hoped,  destroy  the  large  landed  families'  power 

in  politics,  and  also  dissolve  the  monopolistic  power  many  companies 

63 

had  in  the  economic  life  of  Germany.  The  Progressives  had  changed  a 
great  deal  since  the  1880 's  when  they  opposed  many  of  Bismarck's 
policies  because  they  opposed  governmental  intervention  in  the  social 
life  of  the  country. 

The  National  Liberals  had  changed  very  little  since  1890.  They 
had,  however,  developed  a  very  weak  left-wing  faction,  which  called 
itself  the  Young  Liberals  ( Jungliberalen) .  This  group  had  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  some  of  Naumann's  ideas,  and  therefore  wanted  the  party  to 

64 

become  a  mass  party,  free  of  class  influence.  The  lack  of  influence 

which  the  Young  Liberals  had  on  the  main  body  of  the  party  is  easily 

seen  by  the  National  Liberal's  declaration  of  aims  before  the  elections 

of  1907  and  1911.  In  both  campaigns  their  major  goals  were  the  strength- 

6  3 

ening  of  the  monarchy  and  the  middle  class.  Nothing  was  said  about 
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any  type  of  reform,  for  the  Liberals  thought  that  any  and  all  types  of 

reforms  would  only  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  Social  Democrats,  the 

66 

party  which  the  National  Liberals  hated  and  feared. 

Just  prior  to  the  elections  of  1912  the  liberal  movement  in 
Germany  centered  around  two  liberal  parties.  This  was  the  first  time 
in  almost  twenty  years  that  there  were  not  three  or  more  liberal 
parties  appealing  to  the  electorate.  Drastic  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  old  radical  parties.  They  had  jettisoned  their  opposition  to 
the  government’s  intervention  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
nation.  Then,  too,  they  had  become  democrats,  rather  than  men  who 
favored  a  strictly  middle-class  government.  Their  greatest  achievement, 
however,  was  their  reconciliation  of  the  social  differences  in  the  older 
groups  that  had  led  to  the  splintering  of  the  Radical  Party  in  the  first 
place.  The  National  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  had  changed  very 
little  since  1890.  The  only  change  that  they  experienced  was  one  that 
would  insure  the  class  structure  of  the  party. 

With  the  approach  of  the  elections  to  the  Reichstag  in  1912, 
the  Progressives  decided  to  cooperate  with  the  SPD  and  the  National 
Liberals  in  building  a  large  party  of  parliamentarians.  The  policies 
of  both  the  Bulow  and  Bethmann  Hollweg  governments  had  caused  Germany's 
neighbors  to  feel  threatened  by  what  appeared  to  be  an  agressive  for¬ 
eign  policy.  By  1912  Germany's  neighbors  were  openly  hostile.  In  the 
field  of  domestic  politics  the  government  had  also  alienated  many 
people.  The  National  Liberals,  Progressives,  and  the  Social  Democrats 
disliked  the  government's  methods  of  raising  money  for  the  building  of 
a  great  navy.  The  liberal  parties  and  the  SPD  wanted  the  naval  program 
financed  by  direct  taxes  on  incomes  and  inheritance.  The  government 
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listened  to  the  protests  of  the  Centre  and  Conservative  Parties  and 
rejected  any  attempt  at  inaugurating  the  new  taxes.  This  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  government  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  dissolution 
of  the  Bulow  Bloc.  Then,  too,  the  Kaiser's  improprieties  in  an  interview 
with  the  London  Daily  Telegraph ,  during  which  the  Emperor,  William  II, 
managed  to  alienate  not  only  the  English  but  also  his  own  people,  pro¬ 
vided  a  point  of  unity  around  which  the  two  liberal  parties  and  the  SPD 

C.  7 

might  be  able  to  start  working  together.  ' 

The  Progressives  decided  to  try  to  exploit  this  mutual  feeling  of 

opposition  that  they  shared  with  the  National  Liberals  and  the  Social 

Democrats.  They  made  an  election  alliance  with  the  Liberals,  whereby 

the  party  with  the  strongest  organization  in  each  electoral  district 

68 

would  nominate  the  candidate  for  both  parties.  This  was  in  many  ways 

a  move  to  the  left  by  the  National  Liberals,  for  they  had  never  made  an 

alliance  with  any  party  other  than  the  conservative  parties  before 
69 

1912.  The  Progressives  were  not  content  to  make  only  one  alliance. 

They  also  made  an  alliance  with  the  SPD  for  the  run-off  elections.  In 
all  the  run-off  elections  where,  the  two  parties  were  not  opposing  one 
another,  the  allied  party's  candidates  would  get  the  losing  party's 
support. ^  These  tactics  did  not  bring  the  Progressive  Party  any 
overwhelming  success,  but  it  did  set  a  precedent  for  a  liberal  party 
cooperating  with  the  SPD  and  another  party  at  the  same  time. 

The  Reichstag  elections  of  1912  did  not  produce  one  seat  for  the 
Progressive  Party  on  the  first  ballot;  however,  in  run-off  elections  the 
Progressives  managed  to  win  42,  a  loss  of  seven  when  compared  with  the 
combined  total  that  the  three  radical  parties  had  polled  in  1907.  This 
loss  in  mandates  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the  Progressives  had 
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received  a  total  of  1.5  million  votes,  .3  million  more  than  the  combined 

total  of  the  radical  parties  in  the  previous  election.  This  is  to  be 

explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Progressives  had  received  a  large  number 

of  their  votes  in  heavily  populated  areas  that  had  little  representation 

in  the  Reichstag ,  for  these  areas  had  grown  very  rapidly  since  1870  when 

the  electoral  districts  were  apportioned.  Although  the  Progressives  had 

fared  poorly  in  the  elections,  the  Socialists  had  won  a  major  victory, 

for  they  had  elected  110  men  to  the  Reichstag ,  compared  to  only  43  in 

1907.  The  Progressives’  other  electoral  ally  had  declined  in  strength, 

for  the  National  Liberal  Party  had  lost  nine  of  its  seats,  dropping  from 

54  seats  in  the  1907  Reichstag  to  45  in  the  1912  German  lower  house.  The 

parties  which  were  in  opposition  to  the  government's  policies  prior  to 

71 

the  elections  had  won  a  majority  in  the  390  seat  Reichstag. 

The  opposition  parties  of  1912  had  won  a  majority.  It  was  hoped 

that  the  parliamentarization  of  Germany  would  now  take  place.  It  did  not. 

The  National  Liberals  renounced  the  idea  of  building  a  "Bloc"  with  the 
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Progressives  and  Social  Democrats.  Instead  they  moved  to  the  right  once 

more,  and  joined  the  Centre,  and  the  Conservatives  in  voting  for  more 
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indirect  taxes  to  finance  the  building  of  the  fleet.  As  if  this  were 

not  enough  to  emphasize  their  rejection  of  a  leftist  policy,  steps  were 
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taken  to  have  the  Young  Liberals  "read  out"  of  the  party.  Hopes  for  a 
large  leftist  parliamentary  "Bloc"  had  proved  to  be  a  bit  premature. 

Both  the  Progressives  and  the  Social  Democrats  were  once  again  relegated 
to  the  role  of  opposition. 

August  1914  brought  the  war.  All  the  political  parties  rallied  to 
the  defence  of  the  country  and  placed  their  differences  on  domestic  issues 
aside;  even  the  SPD  voted  for  the  war  credits,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
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had  earlier  announced  its  opposition  to  the  capitalist  war Everyone 
hoped  for  a  short  war,  but  as  the  first  year  of  struggle  drew  to  a  close 
with  no  sign  of  the  end,  differences  in  opinion  between  the  various  German 
political  parties  began  once  again  to  be  heard.  The  big  issue  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  wartime  front  of  unity  in  the  Reichstag  was  the  differences  in 
peace  aims  of  the  various  parties.  The  Conservatives  and  the  National 
Liberals  wanted  victory  before  peace  was  made.  They  wanted  Germany  to 
win  the  war  and  write  a  peace  that  would  include  provisions  that  would 
make  France  and  Russia  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  best  payment 
would  be  territorial  aggrandizement.  Germany  was  to  acquire  industrial 

Belgium  and  Northern  France,  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  part  of  Russia’s 
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agricultural  land.  The  Progressives  and  the  Social  Democrats  did  not 

agree  with  this  policy,  but  wanted  the  war  to  end  as  soon  as  possible, 

even  if  it  meant  that  neither  side  would  win.  This  policy  they  called 

a  ’’peace  of  understanding."  The  Reichstag  was  evenly  divided  on  this 

issue,  with  the  parties  desiring  a  peace  of  victory  having  the  majority 

77 

of  adherents  as  long  as  the  Centre  sided  with  them. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  war,  Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollweg 

remained  non  committal  on  the  government's  war  aims.  He  tried  to  give 

the  impression  that  the  government  favored  both  sides'  views,  but  failed 

dismally.  Instead  of  satisfying  both  sides,  his  policy  only  caused  more 

dissension  through  the  nation.  When  the  government's  answer  to  a  papal 

note  requesting  each  belligerent  nation’s  demands  on  the  issue  of  peace 

was  answered  in  a  non-committal  fashion,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
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Chancellor  and  his  policy  was  rampant  throughout  Germany. 

Men  who  were  not  affiliated  with  any  political  parties  started  to 
call  for  changes  in  Germany's  system  of  government  to  get  more  competent 
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people  in  the  high  offices  of  state.  One  of  the  leading  men  advocating 
reform  was  Theodor  Wolff s  editor  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt .  In  the  fore¬ 
word  of  a  collection  of  editorials  that  he  published  early  in  1918  under 
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the  title  of  Vollendete  Tatsachen,  Wolff  made  clear  his  ideas  on  the 
type  of  political  system  he  though  Germany  ought  to  have.  Wolff  expressed 
a  great  dislike  for  the  Bismarekian  Constitution  which  left  the  Emperor  a 
semi -autocratic  ruler.  He  disliked  the  idea  that  the  elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  had  no  authority  or  right  to  know  the  details  of  the 
nation's  foreign  policy.  A  nation  where  the  monarch  appointed  the 
ministers  of  state  without  recourse  to  the  advice  of  the  majority  of  the 
parties  in  the  Reichstag,  and  whose,  ministers  could  govern  against  the 
wishes  of  the  people  as  expressed  through  their  elected  representatives, 
was  nothing  more  than  an  autocratic  state  in  Wolff's  eyes.  What  Wolff 
wanted  was  a  parliamentary  democracy  which  would  guarantee  the  citizens 
of  Germany  equal  political  and  economic  opportunity. 

A  few  members  of  the  business  community  also  found  themselves  in 

opposition  to  the  government  by  1917.  Perhaps  the  most  influential 

member  of  this  group  was  Walther  Rathenau.  A  philosopher,  the  owner  of 

the  German  General  Electric  Corporation  (AEG),  and  former  director  of 

the  War  Raw  Materials  Division  of  the  War  Ministry,  Rathenau  was  at  one 

time  a  strong  supporter  of  the  monarch  and  middle  class  government. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  became  disillusioned  with  the  way  the. 

government  conducted  affairs  of  state.  Unlike  other  critics  of  the 

government  he  did  not  lay  the  sole  responsibility  for  this  on  the  Emperor, 

but  on  the  Prussian  state,  system  which  enabled  a  few  thousand  families  to 
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monopolize  almost  all  the  governmental  posts."  He  thought  that  the  only 
way  to  remedy  this  situation  was  to  create  a  large  liberal  party  which 
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would  unequivocally  support  a  parliamentary  government.  Rathenau  tried 

to  enter  into  the  political  life  of  the  nation,  and  hoped  to  campaign  as 

the  joint  candidate  of  the  National  Liberals  and  the  Progressives;  however, 

the  district  in  which  he  wanted  to  run  was  reluctant  to  nominate  him 
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because  of  his  Jewish  background.  Rathenau  thereafter  withdrew  from 
active  participation  in  politics  and  became  a  publicist  and  philosopher 
on  the  subjects  of  parliamentary  government  and  a  system  of  industrial 
councils  as  ways  to  democratize  German  social,  political  and  economic 
life. 

German  legal  circles  also  had  a  theorist  who  opposed  the  system  of 

government  in  Germany.  Hugo  Preuss  was  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyer 

and  theorist  of  his  day;  however,  because  he  was  a  Jew,  he  was  unable  to 
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rise  above  the  position  of  unpaid  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

He  was  a  follower  of  the  Barth  Naumann  ideals  of  uniting  all  the  liberal 

84 

parties  with  the  Social  Democrats.  Preuss  did  not  become  an  active 
politician,  but  turned  instead  to  journalism  in  order  to  popularize  his 
political  ideas.  Since  the  war  showed  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  Bismarckian 
system,  Preuss  was  able  to  contrast  the  old  constitution  with  a  model 
parliamentary  constitution  which  he  proposed.  Demonstrating  the  superiority 
of  a  parliamentary  system  was  the  purpose  of  Preuss1  book  Vorschlage  zur 
Abanderung  der  Reichsverf as  sung  und  der  Preuss ischenver fas sung. 

Despite  increasing  criticism  of  the  government  and  its  policies, 
the  various  political  parties  did  little  to  try  to  reform  Germany's 
political  system.  However,  by  1917  Germany's  political  system  was 
changed,  not  by  the  Reichstag  but  by  the  army.  These  occurred  because 
Erich  Ludendorff,  chief -of -staff  to  Fieldmarshal  and  Chief  of  the  Supreme 
Command  of  the  Army,  Paul  von  Hindenburg,  began  to  intervene  in  the  political 
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affairs  of  the  nation.  Acting  through  Hindenburg,  who  was  the  considered 
indispensible  to  Germany's  war  effort  because  of  his  great  popularity, 
Ludendorff  was  able  to  rule  Germany.  By  getting  Hindenburg  to  threaten  to 
resign  whenever  it  appeared  as  though  Ludendorff 's  political  efforts  might 
be  thwarted,  Ludendorff  was  able  to  force  the  government  to  do  what  he 

Q  7 

wanted  done. 

Ludendorff  did  meet  opposition  to  his  rule,  not  from  government 
circles,  but  from  the  Reichstag.  When  he  forced  the  government  to  refuse 
President  Wilson's  offer  to  mediate  a  peace  among  the  warring  nations, 
and  then  announced  the  resumption  of  unlimited  submarine  warfare  which 
brought  America  into  the  war,  his  policies  were  challenged  by  the 
Progressive,  Socialist  and  Centre  Parties.  The  Progressives  took  the 
initiative  in  setting  up  a  committee  to  formulate  a  peace  policy  which 

88 

would  demonstrate  the  Reichstag's  disagreement  with  Ludendorff 's  policies. 

Friedrich  Payer,  the  chairman  of  the  Progressive  Party's  Reichstagfraktion 

arranged  a  meeting  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  SPD,  Centre,  and  the  National 

89 

Liberals  to  discuss  constitutional  reforms  and  peace  aims.  At  this 

meeting,  on  July  6,  1917,  the  party  leaders  decided  to  hold  regular 

meetings  to  discuss  the  issues  of  peace  and  parliamentary  government. 

Thus,  this  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Inter -Frakt ion  Committee  (Inter- 

90 

fraktionelle  Ausschuss) . 

The  Inter -Frakt ion  Committee,  immediately  began  discussion  of  war 

aims.  The  National  Liberals  withdrew  from  the  committee  when  they  learned 

that  the  other  members  were  in  favor  of  a  negotiated  peace  settlement; 

this  was  done  because  the  party  feared  that  its  right-wing  industrial- 

91 

ists  would  not  agree  to  such  a  peace  plan  and  thus  split  the  party. 

The  Centrists,  Socialists,  and  Progressives  agreed  on  the  formulation 
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of  a  peace  resolution,  which  stated  that  they  wanted  a  "peace  of  under¬ 
standing"  and  lasting  reconciliation,  without  any  economic  sanctions,  or 

92 

territorial  aggrandizement.  On  July  19,  1917,  they  adopted  this 
resolution  in  the  Reichstag  over  the  combined  opposition  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  and  National  Liberal  Parties. 

The  activities  of  the  parties  in  the  Reichstag  infuriated  Ludendorff. 
He  demanded  that  Bethmann-Hollweg  be  removed  from  the  position  of  German 

93 

Chancellor  for  he  had  proved  unable  to  keep  the  Reichstag  under  control. 

In  his  place  Ludendorff  had  Georg  Michaelis,  a  civil  servant  and  supporter 

94 

of  the  army  s  rule,  named  political  leader  of  Germany.  Michaelis  proved 
unable  to  handle  the  position,  and  within  three  months  Ludendorff  had  him 
replaced  by  Count  Hertling  of  Bavaria. 

The  Supreme  Command  turned  its  attention  to  military  matters  in 
1918,  for  they  knew  that  they  would  have  to  defeat  France  before  the 
arrival  of  the  American  troops.  However,  by  September  1918,  Ludendorff 
had  to  admit  that  Germany  was  beaten,  for  not  only  were  two  German  offen¬ 
sives  beaten  back,  but  the  French  were  advancing.  Ludendorff  decided  that 
the  German  forces  needed  a  rest,  and  asked  the  government  to  request  an 
armistice.  To  get  better  terms  for  this  truce,  the  Supreme  Command 
thought  that  a  parliamentary  government  should  make  the  request.  To  see 
that  Germany  had  a  parliamentary  government  to  make  the  armistice  request, 
Ludendorff  ordered,  with  the  Emperor  William  II 's  approval,  that  the 
necessary  changes  be  made  in  the  German  Constitution  to  make  Germany's 
ministers  of  state  responsible  to  the  Reichstag. 

Germany  was  to  be  made  a  parliamentary  monarchy.  The  Progressives' 
chief  political  goal  was  achieved,  but  as  in  1867,  and  1871  the  liberals 
were  not  the  men  responsible  for  seeing  that  their  goals  were  realized. 
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The  monarchy  had  united  Germany,  and  in  1918,  the  monarchy  was  the  motive 
force  in  making  Germany  a  parliamentary  state.  The  question  to  be 
answered  in  October,  1918,  was  whether  the  attainment  of  parliamentary 
government  would  finally  unite  the  German  liberal  movement. 
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Chapter  2 

The  November  Revolution  and  the  Origins  of  the  DDP 

Prince  Max  of  Baden  was  named  Imperial  Chancellor  On  October 
1,  1918,  with  instructions  to  introduce  the  constitutional  reforms  which 
would  make  Germany  a  parliamentary  monarchy.  The  new  chancellor,  who 
was  also  the  Crown  Prince  of  the  South  German  state  of  Baden,  was 

chosen  to  make  these  reforms  because  of  his  well-known  liberal  and 

\ 

democratic  attitudes,  and  because  he  was  an  outspoken  advocate  of  a  non¬ 
annexationist,  negotiated  peace.  To  demonstrate  the  reformist  nature 
of  his  cabinet,  Max  formed  his  government  from  members  of  the  Centre, 
Progressive,  and  Social  Democratic  parties.  This  in  itself  was  a 

i 

major  reform  for  Article  9  of  the  Bismarckian  Constitution  forbade  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  hold  an  elected  mandate  in  the 
Reichstag.  The  new  government  became  a  constitutional  government  when 
it  approved  a  bill  on  October  8,  that  permitted  a  parliamentarian  who 
was  named  to  a  governmental  post  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  Reichstag. 

Thus  the  way  was  open  for  Germany  to  have  a  parliamentary  government.* 
Prince  Max  then  turned  to  making  reforms  that  would  limit  the 
power  of  the  Emperor.  On  October  15,  the  power  to  declare  war  and  make 
peace  were  transferred  from  the  monarch  to  the  Reichstag.  All  of  Germany 
was  given  universal,  equal,  and  direct  electoral  laws  that  applied  not 
only  to  the  elections  to  the  Reichstag,  but  also  to  the  numerous  civic 
and  state  elections.  The  last  and  major  reform  made  by  this  new 
government,  was  the  one  which  introduced  the  complete  parliamentarization 
of  Germany,  for  it  was  the  reform  which  made  the  ministers  of  state 
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responsible  to  the  Reichstag.  All  these  reforms  were  made  in  the  month 

of  October,  so  that  within  a  month  Germany  had  been  made  a  democratic 

o 

parliamentary  monarchy,  in  law  at  least. 

While  Prince  Max  was  making  the  changes  in  the  German  Constitu¬ 
tion  he  was  also  working  to  bring  about  an  armistice.  His  work  in  the 
diplomatic  sphere  was  not  to  meet  with  the  same  kind  of  success  that  his 
domestic  policies  had.  The  allies  implied  that  they  would  not  make 
peace  with  Germany  if  the  Emperor,  William  II,  remained  as  head  of  state. 
This  was  an  obvious  demand  for  the  abdication  of  William.  The  chancellor 
and  most  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet  were  opposed  to  peace  on  such 
conditions;  however,  the  matter  was  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the 
revolution  which  was  soon  to  sweep  Germany. 

Since  July  1918  a  large  number  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  advocat¬ 
ing  a  violent  overthrow  of  the  government  and  the  introduction  of  a 
socialist  state  modeled  on  that  of  Russia,  were  circulated  throughout 

3 

Germany.  This  material  was  being  distributed  by  the  radical  left- 
wing  of  the  Independent  Social  Democratic  Party  (Unabhangige  Sozial- 
demokratische  Partei  Deutschlands  -  USPD) ,  the  party  that  was  founded 
by  former  Social  Democrats  who  had  opposed  the  parent  party's  continued 
support  of  the  war  efforts  when  it  became  clear  to  them  that  the  German 
armies  were  not  fighting  a  defensive  war.  They  were  supported  by  an¬ 
other  group  of  socialist  revolutionaries  called  the  Spartacist  League 
(Spartakusbund).^ 

The  German  soldiers  were  readily  influenced  by  this  propaganda, 
especially  those  who  fought  on  the  Eastern  front  in  1917,  or  had  been 
prisoners  of  war  in  Russia.  In  fact  the  Russian  propaganda  was  so  good 
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that  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  the  East  were  considered  to  be  unre¬ 
liable  replacements  for  the  troops  on  the  Western  front,  where  they  were 
sorely  needed."*  In  late  September  and  early  October  1918,  the  German 

troops  in  the  trenches  in  the  Western  front  were  aware  of  impending  defeat, 

6 

and  ready  to  listen  to  Bolshevist  propaganda  for  peace  and  revolution. 

If  the  army  became  revolutionary  and  a  subversive  force,  as  it  appeared 
it  might,  then  the  monarchy  which  had  used  the  army  as  the  foundation  of 
its  power,  would  either  collapse  or  be  swept  aside  without  any  defenders. 
The  situation  in  the  army  and  the  increasing  clamor  at  home  for  the 
Emperor's  abdication,  caused  Prince  Max  to  consider  the  real  necessity 
of  persuading  William  II  to  relinquish  his  throne.  By  the  end  of  October 
the  entire  civilian  population  of  Germany  began  to  see  William  II  as  the 
only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  peace.  The  chancellor  too 
believed  abdication  would  save  the  monarchy.  Before  political  action 
could  be  taken,  however,  the  Emperor  left  Berlin  to  join  his  army  at  the 
front.  The  Kaiser's  flight  only  added  fuel  to  the  hatred  of  the  monarchy 
which  was  increasing  daily.  To  some  it  appeared  as  if  the  Emperor  were 
fleeing  from  the  parliament  and  joining  the  army  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
march  back  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  restore  his  personal  government. ^ 
However  even  the  Emperor's  staunchest  supporters  joined  his  opponents,  in 
the  belief  that  his  abdication  might  provide  the  only  way  that  Germany 
could  avert  becoming  a  republic  or  a  Bolshevist  state.  William,  however, 

Q 

adamantly  refused  to  consider  abdicating. 

The  Emperor's  beloved  navy  was  to  prove  to  be  his  nemesis.  The 
revolt  on  November  3,  of  the  sailors  stationed  at  Kiel  led  to  the  general 
outbreak  of  revolution  all  over  Germany.  Believing  that  their  officers 
had  given  them  orders  to  attack  the  English  fleet  without  the  knowledge  of 
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the  government,  they  mutinied,  for  they  thought  that  such  an  attack 
would  endanger  the  government's  attempts  to  bring  about  an  armistice. 

The  sailors  marched  into  the  city  of  Kiel  and  set  up  a  sailors  council 
which  claimed  to  take  over  the  powers  of  government.  The  sailors  were 
soon  joined  by  the  workers  of  the  city,  and  on  November,  1918,  a 
workers  and  sailors  council  had  complete  control  of  the  government  of 
the  city  of  Kiel.^ 

Overnight  other  military  units  followed  the  example  of  the 
sailors  at  Kiel.  Within  a  week  they  held  political  power  throughout 
all  Germany.  On  November  7,  they  forced  the  abdication  of  the  second 
strongest  king  in  Germany,  Ludwig  III  of  Bavaria.  The  following  day 
Bavaria  was  declared  a  republic.  These  were  spontaneous  revolts  with 
no  political  party  providing  the  leadership.  Both  the  Spartacists 
and  the  USPD  thought  that  they  might  be  able  to  capture  the  leadership 
of  the  councils  and  use  them  for  their  own  ends,  but  the  councils 
throughout  Germany  refused  to  let  their  movement  be  used  for  such 
purposes,  for  the  workers  and  soldiers  only  desired  that  Germany  be¬ 
come  a  democratic  parliamentary  state,  and  that  the  government  make 
peace  immediately.^ 

The  Social  Democrats  saw  that  their  support  was  waning.  To  keep 
what  little  influence  they  still  had  among  the  soldiers  and  workers,  the 
SPD  decided  that  the  party  would  have  to  announce  their  agreement  with 
the  aims  and  methods  of  the  councils  and  withdraw  from  the  cabinet. 

Many  leading  Socialists  were  reluctant  to  follow  such  a  policy,  but 
they  did  not  want  the  revolution  to  move  further  to  the  left  and  thus 
come  under  the  control  of  the  radical  Independents  and  the  Spartacists. 
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These  leaders  thus  decided  that  the  party  would  have  to  withdraw  from 

the  government  if  the  Emperor  did  not  abdicate  by  November  9.^ 

It  was  obvious  that  William  no  longer  had  any  choice  but  to 

abdicate.  And,  in  fact,  Prince  Max,  the  chancellor,  believed  that  the 

only  way  to  save  the  institution  of  the  monarchy  was  to  have  William 

abdicate.  During  the  preceding  week  most  of  the  local  dynasties  in 

Germany  had  fallen,  and  workers  and  soldiers  councils  had  taken  over 

state  and  city  governments.  Berlin  itself  was  threatened  by  a  general 

strike  and  violence.  When  William  did  not  answer  the  Chancellor's 

request  to  announce  his  abdication  by  10  A.M.  on  November  9,  Prince 

Max  assumed  the  responsibility  of  publically  declaring  the  abdication 

of  the  Emperor,  and  of  naming  the  leader  of  the  SPD,  Friedrich  Ebert, 

12 

chancellor  and  regent  for  William's  grandson. 

The  abdication  of  the  Emperor  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
political  demands  of  the  Spartacists  and  the  radical  wing  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Socialists.  These  groups  wanted  to  make  Germany  a  republic. 

The  leader  of  the  Spartacists,  Karl  Liebknecht,  was  planning  to  pro¬ 
claim  Germany  a  republic  on  the  afternoon  of  November  9,  but  before  he 
had  a  chance  to  do  so,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
Phillip  Scheidemann,  later  chancellor  of  the  republic,  seized  the 
opportunity  and  offically  did  so.  The  announcement  of  William's  abdica¬ 
tion  had  come  too  late  to  save  the  monarchy.  By  his  delay  William  had 
given  the  radicals  time  to  get  partial  control  of  the  revolution,  and 

had  forced  the  more  moderate  SPD  to  move  left  in  order  to  win  the 

13 

councils  away  from  Bolshevist  sympathies. 

Ebert,  the  new  chancellor,  invited  the  Independent  Socialists 
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to  join  him  in  forming  a  cabinet.  The  Sparticists  were  also  invited 

to  join  the  government,  but  refused  to  do  so.  The  Independents  decided 

that  they  would  participate  in  the  government  if  non-socialists  were 

excluded,  and  if  the  expressed  goal  of  the  new  government  was  to  make 

Germany  a  socialist  republic,  with  the  government  solely  responsible  to 

14 

the  workers  and  soldiers  councils.  The  SPD  at  first  refused  to  let 

the  Independents  join  the  government  on  such  conditions,  but  by  November 

10,  agreed  to  the  USPD  demands. ^ 

On  November  11,  1918,  the  new  government  signed  the  armistice 

that  called  a  halt  to  the  fighting  in  the  West.  On  the  domestic  front 

it  extended  political  rights  to  women,  and  agreed  on  various  measures 

of  social  legislation,  such  as  the  eight  hour  day.^  Within  a  month 

however  the  two  Socialist  Parties  disagreed  with  one  another  over  the 

issues  of  how  much  social  legislation  should  be  passed,  and  over  the 

immediate  convocation  of  a  constituent  assembly.  The  Independents 

wanted  to  make  Germany  a  socialist  state  before  convoking  a  national 

assembly,  while  the  SPD  wanted  the  electorate  to  express  their  wish  on 

the  future  form  of  the  nation's  government  before  proceeding  to  make  any 

further  reforms. ^  When  the  radical  Independents  and  the  Spartacists 

precipitated  armed  action  to  force  the  government  to  follow  the  policy 
▼ 

of  the  Independents,  and  the  SPD  responded  to  this  by  forcibly  suppress - 
1  ‘  18 

ing  tKfe  insurgents,  the  USPD  withdrew  from  the  government  on  December 

19 

27,  1918,  leaving  the  Social  Democrats  to  govern  alone. 

The  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  1918,  had  brought 
drastic  changes  in  Germany's  political  system  and  affected  Germany's 
liberal  movement.  The  primary  concern  of  the  liberals  was  to  guarantee 
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the  continued  existence  of  their  movement,  and  to  insure  their  parties 
an  important  place  in  the  making  of  the  new  Germany.  When  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden  was  formed  and  initiated  reforms  aimed  at 
converting  Germany  into  a  parliamentary  state,  members  of  both  the 
Progressive  and  National  Liberal  parties  began  advocating  the  necess¬ 
ity  of  liberal  unity.  By  this  time  the  National  Liberals  had  dropped 
their  annexationist  war  aims,  and  had  come  out  in  full  support  of  Max 
of  Baden's  political  reforms,  thus  clearing  the  major  obstacles  to  a 
possible  merger  of  the  two  parties.  In  October  both  the  National 
Liberals  and  the  right-wing  of  the  Progressive  party  supported  a  united 
party,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  a  socialist  majority  in 

the  elections  to  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  that  was  to  be 

21 

convoked  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty. 

Of  those  National  Liberals  opposed  to  unification,  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  was  Gustav  Stresemann,  co-leader  with  Robert  Friedberg  of 
the  National  Liberal  Party.  In  his  opinion  the  policies  advocated  by  the 
Progressives  for  the  democratization  of  Germany,  namely  voter  initiation 

and  approval  of  legislation  by  plebiscite  and  referendum,  broke  with 

22 

traditional  liberal  ideology.  According  to  Stresemann  the  National 

Liberals  and  the  Progressives  had  little  in  common;  in  fact  the  natural 

ally  of  the  Progressive  Party  was  the  SPD,  with  whom  the  Progressives 

23 

had  cooperated  throughout  the  war.  Stresemann  believed  that  if  a 

realignment  of  political  parties  was  to  be  necessary,  the  Progressives 

and  the  Social  Democrats  ought  to  ally,  leaving  the  National  Liberals 

24 

to  cooperate  with  the  Centre.  However  sentiments  in  favor  of  forming  a 
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united  party  were  stronger  than  Stresemann's  opposition.  In  late  October 

the  two  parties  established  a  joint  commission  to  work  out  the  details  of 

an  election  alliance  and  to  study  the  possibility  of  union.  The  election 

alliance  was  made  by  November  7,  and  both  parties  did  agree  to  a  merger. 

Differences  in  policy  were  to  be  put  in  the  background  in  order  to  facili- 
25 

tate  it.  To  iron  out  the  details  and  minor  obstacles  Gustav  Stresemann 
was  to  meet  with  Otto  Fischbeck,  leader  of  the  Progressive  Party,  on 
November  9.  During  the  week  preceding  the  meeting  both  men  attempted  to 
get  the  opinions  of  local  party  organizations  on  the  matter  of  union. 

This  proved  to  be  impossible,  and  the  meeting  between  Stresemann  and 

26 

Fischbeck  never  took  place,  because  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution. 

If  a  large  number  of  liberals  feared  the  consequences  of  a 
Socialist  victory  prior  to  November  1918,  they  were  terrified  at  the 
possibility  of  Germany  becoming  the  Bolshevist  state  which  the  Sparta- 
cists  and  radical  Independent  Socialists  were  advocating  after  November 
9.  Friedrich  Ebert,  when  taking  office  as  chancellor,  had  promised  to 
hold  elections  for  a  national  constitutional  assembly.  Whether  or  not 
this  promise  would  be  kept  was  a  matter  of  conjecture,  for  the  workers 
and  soldiers  councils  had  to  consent  to  hold  the  elections.  In  the  event 
that  elections  were  to  be  held,  the  liberals  wished  to  be  prepared  for 
them,  and  therefore  resumed  their  discussions  on  uniting  the  two  parties 
on  November  15,  1918.^ 

Further  discussions  between  the  National  Liberals  and  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  were  to  be  affected  by  a  similar  movement  for  liberal  unity 
emanating  from  a  new  liberal  group  founded  after  the  collapse  of  the 
monarchy.  Theodor  Wolff,  editor  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt ,  had  seen  in 
the  changed  political  situation  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  new  party 
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based  on  the  principles  of  a  democratic  republic,  and  on  the  ideals  of 

28 

social  and  political  equality  for  all  men.  Wolff  was  not  alone  in  wish¬ 
ing  to  create  a  democratic  party.  He  was  contacted  on  November  10,  by  a 

group  of  intellectuals  who  were  interested  in  establishing  a  political 

29 

party  on  principles  similar  to  those  of  Wolff’s. 

The  intellectuals  who  joined  Wolff  were  unaffiliated  with  the 

older  liberal  parties.  The  leader  of  this  group  was  Alfred  Weber,  a 

noted  sociologist,  and  brother  of  Max  Weber  the  famous  sociologist  and 
30 

historian.  As  the  word  spread  that  Wolff  and  Weber  were  planning  to 
found  a  new  party,  many  former  liberal  politicians  came  to  offer  Wolff 
their  assistance  and  support.  Among  those  who  joined  in  founding  the 
new  party  was  Hjalmar  Schacht,  head  of  the  Young  Liberal  wing  of  the 
National  Liberal  Party,  who  brought  his  entire  wing  of  the  old  party  with 
him.  ^ 

Wolff  contacted  many  of  the  leading  liberals  from  the  older 

parties  to  get  their  signatures  on  the  proclamation  announcing  the 

founding  of  the  new  party,  and  to  get  their  support  for  a  party  based  on 

the  ideal  of  a  democratic  republic.  Otto  Fischbeck  and  other  Progressives 

gave  their  support.  One  of  the  few  National  Liberals  asked  to  endorse  the 

new  party  was  Hartmann  von  Richthofen,  who, although  not  in  a  position  of 

leadership,  was  one  of  the  few  National  Liberals  who  had  supported  the 

Progressives  in  their  demands  for  parliamentary  government  and  direct 

taxation.  Before  signing  the  new  party's  proclamation,  Richthofen  wanted 

to  get  the  opinion  of  the  National  Liberal  Fraktion  on  this  matter.  He 

explained  his  views  to  them,  arguing  that  the  new  party  might  be  consid- 

32 

ered  a  means  to  make  actual  unity  of  the  liberal  parties  possible. 


The  members  of  the  National  Liberal  Fraktion  were  reluctant  to 
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give  the  new  party  their  support.  They  objected  to  the  wording  of  the 

new  party's  founding  proclamation,  particularly  of  those  sections  which 

were  critical  of  the  way  the  political  parties  had  permitted  Germany  to 

be  drawn  into  the  war,  and  the  demand  for  a  clear  expression  of  favoring 

a  republican  form  of  government.  Naturally,  the  National  Liberals 

wanted  changes  made  in  the  proclamation  before  they  would  announce  their 

34 

support  for  the  new  party.  However  when  Richthofen  and  a  few  other 

National  Liberals  publically  announced  that  they  would  support  the  party 

which  Wolff  wanted  to  establish,  the  Fraktion  of  the  National  Liberal 

Party  neither  censured  nor  approved  their  action. 

Both  the  National  Liberals  and  the  Progressives  had  watched  the 

collapse  of  the  monarchy  as  stunned  observers.  Unlike  Wolff  these  men 

were  not  republicans.  They  were  monarchists  who  were  at  first  confused 

as  to  what  they  should  do  under  the  new  political  system.  Eventually, 

on  November  14,  1918,  the  Progressives  held  a  party  congress  for  Greater 

Berlin,  and  agreed  on  the  formulation  of  a  resolution  calling  for  a 

Grossdeutsche  party  founded  on  democratic  and  republican  principles  as 

35 

being  an  undeniable  necessity  for  the  new  era.  Thus  the  Progressives 
at  least  accepted  the  republic.  Their  second  task  was  to  pursuade  the 
National  Liberals  to  do  so,  and  also  to  agree  to  the  unification  of  all 
the  liberal  parties  in  order  that  liberalism  might  prove  to  be  an  import¬ 
ant  influence  in  the  new  Germany. 

A  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  liberal  parties  was  held  on 
November  15.  Present  were  Robert  Friedberg,  and  Gustav  Stresemann,  co- 
leaders  of  the  National  Liberal  Party,  their  colleague  Hartmann  von 
Richthofen,  and  the  Progressives  Otto  Fischbeck,  Friedrich  Naumann,  and 
Karl  Kantzau.  The  six  arranged  for  an  electoral  alliance,  and  a  common 
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election  platform.  They  also  agreed  on  all  matters  of  union,  except 
on  the  name  of  the  united  party.  The  leadership  of  the  proposed  united 
party,  however,  was  to  remain  with  the  six  men  who  had  conducted  the 
negotiations  for  the  union.  The  proposed  party  was  to  hold  a  party  con¬ 
gress  and  elect  a  leader  right  after  the  expected  elections  to  a 

O  C 

Constituent  Assembly.  Liberal  unity  appeared  to  be  a  goal  that  would 
finally  be  achieved. 

Although  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  both  parties  favored 

uniting  the  two  liberal  parties,  an  important  minority  did  not.  Gustav 

Stresemann,  a  leading  advocate  of  a  peace  of  victory  during  the  war,  who 

had  opposed  the  policy  of  the  Progressives  when  they  cooperated  with  the 

SPD,  expressed  hostile  views  in  two  letters  written  immediately  after  the 

November  15  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  liberal  parties: 

For  me  the  agreement  to  unite  with  the  Progressive 
People's  Party  is  a  terrible  sacrifice  which  I  can 
only  consent  to  out  of  consideration  for  the  (will 
of  the  National  Liberal)  Party. ^ 

The  strategy  Stresemann  advocated  was: 

(That)  we  should  approach  the  electorate  with  a 
common  call  as  representatives  of  the  aggregate 
and  democratic  middle  class,  under  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  our  mutual  organizations.  The  question 
of  liberal  unity  we  can  delay  until  after  (the 
convocation  of)  the  constituent  assembly,  so 
that  the  Progressives  ...  do  not  pass  over  us 
in  drawing  up  the  list  of  candidates  and  only 
place  Progressives  and  left  liberals  of  the 
stamp  of  Richthofen  on  it.  38 

However  when  Stresemann  saw  that  the  majority  of  his  party  favored  union 

with  the  Progressives  he  eventually  did  cooperate  in  working  to  bring 

39 

about  the  unification  of  the  two  older  liberal  parties. 

Meanwhile,  on  November  16,  1918,  there  appeared  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  the  proclamation  of  Wolff's  new  liberal  party,  the  Democratic 
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40 

Party.  The  proclamation  of  the  founding  of  the  Democratic  Party  stressed 

that  it  was  to  be  a  party  of  action,  and  asked  all  persons  of  liberal 

leaning  who  did  not  wish  to  see  Germany  become  a  Socialist  state  to  join. 

We  are  not  announcing  a  program,  but  those  who  wish 
to  join  us  must  be  bound  by  common  principles.  The 
first  principle  [that  we]  advocate  [is]  that  we  stand 
on  the  basis  of  the  republican  form  of  government [;] 
we  wish  to  champion  the  new  form  of  government  at  the 
elections  and  [we]  wish  to  defend  it  against  all  forms 
of  reaction;  however[,]  the  decision  as  to  its  consti¬ 
tution  must  be  reached  by  a  constituent  assembly.  Our 
second  principle  is  that  we  are  unable  to  separate 
freedom  from  order,  legality  from  political  equality, 
and  that  we  oppose  all  forms  of  terror  whether  Bol- 
shevistf,]  reactionary,  or  any  other  kind,  whose 
victory  would  mean  nothing  more  than  a  horrible 
shame  and  hostility  [towards  Germany]  of  the  entire 
civilized  world  of  believers  in  law  and  the  rights  of 
man. 


This  era  demands  the  formulation  of  the  new  social  and 
economic  policies.  It  demands  that  steps  be  taken  to 
nationalize  those  sections  of  the  economy  which  have 
developed  into  monopolies,  to  distribute  the  state 
lands  [former  crown  domain] ,  and  [that  steps  be  taken] 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  large  landed  estates.  1 

Other  measures  advocated  by  the  new  party  were  the  seizure  of  excess  war 
profits,  direct  taxation,  and  more  progressive  social  and  economic  legis¬ 
lation.^ 

Two  days  later,  November  18,  the  Progressives  and  the  National 
Liberals  met  once  again  to  continue  their  discussions  for  uniting  their 
two  parties.  The  Progressives  had  suggested  that  Wolff  be  invited  to 
the  talks  among  the  liberal  leaders  in  the  hope  that  the  new  party  would 
join  the  older  parties  in  creating  a  single  liberal  party.  After  some 
hesitation  the  National  Liberals  had  agreed.  At  the  meeting  Otto 
Fischbeck  announced  that  the  two  older  parties  had  agreed  to  unite,  and 
asked  the  Democrats  to  join  them  so  that  their  would  only  be  one  liberal 

/  O 

party  in  Germany.  Alfred  Weber  replied  that  the  Democrats  had  decided 
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to  create  a  completely  new  party  and  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  joining 
the  older  liberal  parties  which  he  called  bankrupt  and  compromised  by 
their  activities  prior  to  and  during  the  war.^  Weber  insisted  that  the 
two  older  parties  meet  certain  conditions  if  they  wanted  a  united  party. 
Both  former  liberal  parties  would  have  to  accept  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  platform  as  expressed  in  the  November  16  proclamation.^  If 
they  agreed,  then  the  older  liberal  parties  would  further  have  to  submit 
to  leadership  by  the  Democrats  who  were  to  have  twice  as  many  representa- 
tives  on  the  new  party's  executive  as  any  other  party.  The  final  con¬ 
dition  was  directed  against  the  annexationists  and  monarchists  among  the 
National  Liberals,  and  particularly  against  Gustav  Stresemann;  all 

4-6 

compromised  persons  were  to  be  excluded  from  position  of  leadership. 

Weber's  statement  angered  many  of  the  liberal  leaders  who  had 
signed  the  founders'  proclamation  of  the  Democratic  party.  Chief  among 
them  were  Johannes  Junck  and  Otto  Fischbeck.  Both  accused  Weber  of  being 
autocratic  in  what  was  reputed  to  be  a  democratic  era.  Junck  in  particu¬ 
lar,  explained  that  many  of  the  signatories  of  the  Democratic  Proclamation 
had  signed  only  because  they  thought  that  the  new  party  would  be  a  nucleus 
around  which  all  types  of  liberals  could  unite. ^  Weber,  who  was  co¬ 
leader  and  co-founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  answered  these  charges  by 
stating  that  the  majority  of  the  National  Liberals,  because  of  their 

annexationist,  and  conservative  policies  in  the  past,  were  unacceptable 

48 

as  members  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

An  impasse  had  been  reached.  A  pause  in  the  negotiations  was 
called.  During  this  brief  intermission  Friedberg  and  Stresemann  told 
Fischbeck  that  they  were  willing  to  form  a  united  liberal  party  without 
the  Democrats.  The  Progressive  leader  answered  Friedberg  by  saying  that 
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it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  Progressives  alone  to  join  the  National 

Liberal  Party,  for  the  Democrats  had  made  so  many  inroads  among  his  party's 

supporters  and  members,  that  the  Progressive  Party  would  be  ruined  if  it 

49 

attempted  to  take  any  action  without  the  Democrats.  The  National 
Liberals  withdrew  from  the  discussions,  but  before  they  left  they  agreed 
to  meet  the  leaders  of  the  Progressive  Party  on  the  following  day.  At  the 
meeting  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  Fischbeck  summed  up  the  Progressive 
Party's  dilemma  by  saying,  "If  a  Democratic  Party  were  to  be  formed  with¬ 
out  us  we  shall  be  lost."^  Before  the  meeting  ended  several  left-wing 

51 

National  Liberals  bolted  the  party  and  joined  the  Progressive  Party, 
which  resumed  discussions  with  the  Democrats,  and  on  November  20  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  new  party.  Thus  the  Democrats  and  the  Progressives 

52 

united  to  found  the  German  Democratic  Party. 

The  National  Liberals  were,  however,  reluctant  to  join  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  for  it  meant  a  renunciation  of  their  conservative  traditions. 

On  November  21,  1918,  Robert  Friedberg  and  Gustav  Stresemann  proclaimed 

53 

the  founding  of  another  new  party,  the  German  People's  Party  (DVP) .  The 
DVP  existed  in  name  only,  for  the  National  Liberal  Party  kept  its  organ¬ 
ization  and  identity  intact  even  though  its  two  leaders  founded  a  new 
party. 

After  the  Progressives  had  joined  them,  several  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  believed  that  cooperation,  perhaps  even  union  with  the 
National  Liberals  might  still  be  possible. ^  The  moderates  who  had  up 
to  now  remained  in  the  National  Liberal  Party  shared  their  views.  Mostly 
they  seemed  to  think  that  union  with  the  DDP  might  limit  the  influence  of 
its  most  radical  wing  which  included  men  like  Wolff  and  Weber. Robert 
Friedberg,  who  was  aware  that  many  of  the  former  supporters  of  the 
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National  Liberal  Party  had  moved  to  the  left,  agreed  to  conduct  new  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  DDP.  In  secret  talks  held  with  the  Democrats,  Friedberg 
found  them  willing  to  cooperate  by  modifying  their  earlier  position,  and 
agreeable  to  accepting  most  of  the  National  Liberal  party  members,  with 
the  exception  of  its  extreme  right-wing.  The  Democrats  did  make  one 
condition  before  further  discussions  could  be  held.  Stresemann  would 
have  to  agree  that  he  would  not  have  any  position  of  leadership  in  the 
new  party;  in  fact  the  Democrats  had  hopes  that  Stresemann  would  retire 
from  politics  for  a  time.*^ 

The  antagonism  to  Stresemann  was  the  result  of  his  annexationist 
position  during  the  war.  He  had  been  a  well  known  monarchist  before  the 
war,  and  had  opposed  the  Progressives'  suggested  reforms  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  Later  he  had  been  an  advocate  of  a  "peace  of  victory"  and 
annexation.  The  revolution  had  repudiated  such  wartime  extremism,  and 
the  leadership  of  the  DDP  knew  that  the  sincerity  of  its  program  on 
domestic  reform  and  international  understanding  would  be  called  in 
question  if  Stresemann  came  into  the  party  in  any  position  of  leadership. 
Only  if  Stresemann  would  consent  to  meet  the  Democratic  Party's  demands 

could  liberal  unity  be  achieved.  A  meeting  of  the  two  parties  to  discuss 

58 

the  matter  thoroughly  was  scheduled  for  December  2. 

Stresemann  did  not  attend  the  new  meeting,  but  he  joined  Friedberg 
in  drawing  up  the  National  Liberal  demands.  Before  agreeing  to  the  union 
of  the  two  parties,  the  National  Liberals  wanted  the  DDP  to  agree  to  place 
eight  former  National  Liberals  on  the  Democratic  Party's  executive 
committee,  as  well  as  to  give  ten  other  National  Liberals  seats  in  the 
various  committees  of  the  DDP.  Stresemann  and  Friedberg  were  also  ready 
to  ask  the  Democrats  to  give  lip  service  to  the  old  National  Liberal  idea 
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of  patriotism,  and  to  repudiate  any  form  of  Socialism.  To  insure  the 

adoption  of  these  points  by  the  Democrats,  Stresemann  wanted  a  number  of 

former  National  Liberals  to  be  included  on  the  committee  that  would  write 

the  program  of  the  DDP.  Finally  Stresemann  submitted  in  writing  a 

formal  declaration  of  his  renunciation  of  any  claim,  which  he  might  have 

as  leader  of  one  of  the  old  parties,  to  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 

6  0 

Democratic  Party  if  the  National  Liberals  joined  the  DDP.  Stresemann 

also  let  it  be  known  that  he  would  oppose  any  idea  of  uniting  the  two 

parties  if  the  National  Liberal  plan  for  representation  on  the  various 

committees  of  the  DDP  were  rejected. 

On  December  2,  Friedberg  met  with  Otto  Fischbeck  and  Hjalmar 

Schacht,  the  DDP  representatives.  Since  Friedberg  was  extremely  anxious 

to  effect  a  union  of  the  two  parties  under  any  conditions,  he  consented 

to  reduce  the  number  of  National  Liberals  to  be  included  on  the  committees 

of  the  DDP,  a  major  deviation  from  Stresemann' s  policy.  He  also  agreed  to 

drop  all  demands  for  the  inclusion  of  a  denunciation  of  Socialism  in  the 

party's  platform,  as  well  as  the  National  Liberal's  demand  for  representa- 

6  2 

tion  on  the  committee  which  would  write  the  program  of  the  DDP.  In 

effect,  most  of  the  National  Liberal's  conditions  had  been  withdrawn. 

63 

Wolff  was  then  notified  that  the  terms  of  union  had  been  reached. 

Fischbeck  and  Friedberg  agreed  to  publish  jointly  the  announcement  of 

„  64 

the  union  of  the  DDP  and  the  National  Liberals  on  December  3. 

Stresemann  of  course,  found  the  changes  totally  unacceptable  - 
as  was  foreseeable  -  and  announced  his  opposition  to  the  union  of  the  two 
parties  without  his  prior  conditions.  He  also  notified  all  the  local 
National  Liberal  groups  of  his  dissatisfaction,  and  called  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Liberal  executive  committee  for  December  15.  Due  to  the 
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terror  and  armed  rebellion  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  revolution 
most  of  the  members  of  the  party  executive  were  unable  to  get  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  meeting  in  Berlin.  The  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  were  known  to  favor  the  union  of  the  two  parties,  however,  for 
the  party's  supporters  on  the  local  level  were  joining  the  DDP  in  the 

hope  that  the  new  party  would  be  able  to  restore  order  throughout  the 

6  s 

nation,  and  obtain  moderate  peace  terms  for  the  defeated  nation. 

However,  because  the  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  Berlin,  only  the  members 

who  lived  in  the  Greater  Berlin  area  were  able  to  attend  in  any  number. 

As  representatives  of  the  industrial  and  monarchical  wing  of  the  party, 

they  were  opposed  to  union  with  any  party  that  advocated  nationalization 

of  industry.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  the  majority  of  the  executive  of 

the  National  Liberal  Party  rejected  the  union  with  the  DDP;  instead  it 

voted  to  keep  its  party  organization  intact  under  the  new  name  of  the 

fif) 

German  People's  Party.  Robert  Friedberg  objected  to  the  tactics  used 
by  Stresemann  in  the  week  preceding  the  December  15  meeting.  He  argued 
that  the  National  Liberal  executive's  decision  was  invalid,  for  only  one 
third  of  the  members  of  the  committee  were  present  for  the  vote.  This 
argument  was  rejected,  so  Friedberg  resigned  from  the  National  Liberal 
Party  and  joined  the  DDP,  taking  with  him  many  of  the  old  party's 
leaders  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  National  Liberal  voters.  The  mass 
exodus  from  the  National  Liberal  Party  to  the  DDP  was  not  so  much  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  National  Liberal  Party's  supporters  to  show 
their  rejection  of  the  National  Liberal  Party  and  their  approval  of  the 
Democrats'  proposed  policies,  as  it  was  a  demonstration  of  loyalty  and 
affection  to  Robert  Friedberg. ^  Robert  Friedberg  was  popular  among 
the  members  of  the  National  Liberal  Party,  and  to  show  their  affection 
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to  him  many  liberals  joined  him  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  even  though  they  rejected  the  ideals  of  men  like  Wolff  who  led 
the  new  party.  By  December  18,  the  new  liberal  party  which  was  at  least 
formally  based  on  the  Bar th-Naumann  ideals  of  social  and  political  reform 
had  the  support,  even  if  it  were  the  very  reluctant  support,  of  the  vast 
majority  of  all  German  liberals. 

Meanwhile  the  revolutionary  government  had  been  divided  over  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  to  hold  elections  to  a  constituent  assembly. 

Even  if  there  had  been  agreement  on  this  issue,  the  chances  of  holding 
elections  without  the  approval  of  the  workers  and  soldiers  councils  were 
not  great.  To  decide  the  issue  of  what  kind  of  government  Germany  should 
have,  and  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  hold  elections  for  a  National 
Assembly,  the  government  called  a  general  congress  of  all  the  workers 
and  soldiers  councils  throughout  Germany  for  December  16,  1919. 

Many  members  of  the  former  middle-class  parties  had  joined  the 

councils  as  non-partisan  representatives,  in  order  to  influence  the 

workers  and  soldiers  councils  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  constituent 
69 

assembly.  These  men  remained  free  of  party  ties  until  the  beginning 
of  1919,  when  they  were  sure  that  a  national  assembly  would  be  held. 

There  was  one  group,  however,  that  did  not  follow  this  pattern.  They 
comprised  some  left  liberals  who  worked  in  the  councils  as  individuals 
until  the  convocation  of  the  general  congress  of  December  16,  and  then 
constituted  themselves  as  a  Fraktion  representing  the  new  DDP.^  The 
Democratic  Fraktion  was  definitely  opposed  to  a  dictatorship  of  the 
prolie tariat  as  expressed  through  the  councils. ^  They  were  firm 
believers  in  a  democratic  republic,  and  supported  the  motion,  which  was 
later  adopted,  to  hold  elections  to  a  constituent  assembly  on  either 
January  19  or  26,  1919.^ 
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Anticipating  the  decision  of  the  congress  of  councils,  the  DDP 
released  its  electoral  program  on  December  18.  In  the  program  the 
Democrats  announced  that  their  chief  aim  was  to  prevent  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  from  getting  a  majority  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Important, 
too,  were  the  reforms  they  advocated.  Welfare  legislation  for  the 
disabled,  widows,  and  orphans;  free  education  for  all  and  in  schools 
not  segregated  because  of  sex  or  religion;  redistribution  of  the  large 
landed  estates  and  former  crown  lands;  socialization  of  all  monopolistic 

industries;  and  finally  the  confiscation  of  all  excess  war  profits,  were 

73 

measures  the  Democrats  thought  necessary  to  democratize  German  society. 
The  electoral  program  the  Democrats  advocated,  showed  clearly  their 
break  with  traditional  German  liberalism,  for  the  planks  of  the  party's 
platform  were  designed  to  appeal  to  the  German  masses,  not  just  to  the 
middle  classes.^ 

To  prepare  for  the  elections,  the  DDP  thought  the  party  should 

be  led  by  experienced  politicians.  Alfred  Weber  and  Theodor  Wolff  were 

also  in  favor  of  such  a  move,  and  relinquished  their  posts  to  Otto 

75 

Fischbeck  and  Robert  Friedberg.  This  was  the  first  move  of  a  series 
of  moves  that  would  eventually  relegate  the  founders  of  the  DDP  to  posi¬ 
tions  of  unimportance,  and  bring  the  politicians  of  the  pre-war  era  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  party.  When  Friedberg  joined  the  DDP,  and 
brought  with  him  large  numbers  of  former  National  Liberals,  many  of  the 

original  founders  of  the  Democratic  Party  resigned  all  their  positions 

76 

of  leadership  in  the  party.  These  men  had  wanted  to  found  a  party  of 
democratic  parliamentarian  views,  which  would  have  been  different  from 
all  the  pre-war  parties,  but  by  permitting  the  former  National  Liberals 
to  join  the  party,  the  DDP  was  accepting  staunch  monarchists  and  former 
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opponents  of  a  democratic  parliamentary  state;  however,  the  fact  that  the 

DDP,  an  avowed  non-class  party  was  uniting  with  a  party  that  was  the  most 

class  orientated  of  all  the  pre-war  liberal  parties,  weighed  most  heavily 

in  the  decision  of  the  founders  of  the  party,  and  caused  them  to  accuse 

the  DDP  of  abandoning  its  principles . ^  The  resignation  of  these  radical 

Democrats  permitted  Fischbeck  and  Friedberg  to  suggest  and  have  elected 

to  positions  of  leadership  in  the  party  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  old 

78 

liberal  parties . 

The  advocates  within  the  DDP  of  a  national  democratic  and  non¬ 
bourgeois  program  suffered  another  setback,  when  the  leaders  of  the 
party  made  an  electoral  alliance  with  the  German  Peasants'  League 
(Deutscher  Bauernbund  -  3B) ,  the  national  association  of  petty  bourgeois 
farmers  that  had  formerly  been  closely  allied  with  the  right-wing  of  the 
National  Liberal  Party. ^  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  alliance  was  that 
the  Peasants'  League  would  have  representation  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  DDP,  thus  giving  an  avowed  interest  group  a  voice  in  the  policy 

decisions  of  the  DDP.  It  was  this  alliance  that  caused  Weber  and  Wolff 

80 

to  resign  from  their  offices  in  the  DDP.  They  never  regained  influence 
on  the  party's  policy  thereafter.  Within  a  month  after  the  founding  of 
the  DDP,  the  original  founders  of  the  party  were  no  longer  in  control  of 
the  party's  policy-making  machinery.  The  union  of  the  DDP  with  the  BB 
and  the  National  Liberals  had  changed  the  party's  original  nature  and 

O  1 

had  made  it  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  Progressive  Party  of  1912. 

One  of  the  first  moves  the  party  considered  making,  in  preparation 
for  the  elections  to  the  constituent  assembly,  was  the  possibility  of 
electoral  alliances  with  other  non-socialist  parties  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  Social  Democrats  did  not  get  a  majority  at  the  national  assembly. 
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This  presented  a  problem.  The  other  non-religious  middle  class  party, 
Stresemann's  DVP,  was  monarchist.  The  major  committees  of  the  DDP  could 
not  decide  with  whom  electoral  alliances  could  be  made.  The  party's 
secretariat  finally  decided  to  permit  the  various  local  groups  of  the  DDP 
decide  with  which,  if  any,  other  party  it  wished  to  form  an  electoral 
alliance,  as  long  as  the  allied  party  was  not  a  Socialist  party,  or  the 
newly  reorganized  conservative  party,  the  German  National  People's 

QO 

Party  (Deutschnationale  Volkspartei  -  DNVP) . 

The  Democrats  were  no  longer  content  to  be  critical  observers 
of  the  Socialist  government  after  January  1919;  they  wanted  to  return 
to  participation  in  politics,  and  hopefully  to  join  the  government. 
Already  on  December  30,  the  party  secretariat  formulated  a  number  of 
demands  to  present  to  the  revolutionary  government.  The  fulfillment 
of  these  demands  was  thought  to  be  absolutely  essential  if  civil  order 
was  to  be  restored  in  Germany.  Among  other  things  the  Democrats  asked 
that  they  be  included  in  a  coalition  government,  which  would  last  until 
a  new  government  could  be  formed  that  expressed  the  wish  of  the  people 
as  determined  by  the  results  of  the  election  to  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
To  insure  cooperation  of  the  two  parties  who  were  to  comprise  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  DDP  requested  that  the  two  form  an  election  alliance,  and  pro¬ 
pose  a  common  slate  of  candidates.  Minor  provisions  also  asked  the 

Socialists  to  disarm  the  civilian  population  and  express  the  desire  for 

83 

a  continued  federal  structure  of  Germany.  These  demands  were  never 

presented  to  the  government,  for  the  executive  committee  upon  reviewing 

them  approved  only  the  provision  for  asking  the  socialists  to  disarm  the 

84 

civilian  population.  The  executive  did  move  towards  improving  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Socialists,  however,  for  they  agreed  to  allow  the  DDP 
local  organizations  to  draw  up  common  slates  of  candidates  with  the  SPD. 
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The  only  parties  that  were  proscribed  by  the  DDP  national  organization 

Q  C 

were  the  reactionary  and  anti-Semitic  parties.  Thus  the  DDP  showed  its 

willingness  to  cooperate  with  any  moderate  party  to  insure  the  restoration 

of  civil  order  to  a  country  plagued  by  violence  and  disorder. 

The  Democrats'  prospects  for  the  elections  were  extremely  good. 

As  the  party  of  a  united  liberalism  it  could  count  on  receiving  the 

votes  of  a  majority  of  the  German  middle  class,  who  were  the  supporters 

of  the  older  liberal  parties.  They  further  increased  their  strength  by 

making  an  alliance  with  the  Peasant's  League.  Then,  too,  the  DDP  could 

count  on  support  from  the  liberal  Hirsch-Duncker  labor  unions,  so  that 

political  observers  prior  to  the  elections  of  January  1919,  could  predict 

that  the  DDP  was  to  be  a  people's  party,  a  party  without  class  affilia- 

86 

tions  which  could  expect  support  from  all  segments  of  German  society. 

It  remained  for  the  electorate  to  show  whether  or  not  the  DDP  would 
actually  get  such  mass  support. 
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Chapter  3 

From  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  the  Kapp  Putsch 

The  election  of  delegates  to  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  was 

held  on  January  19,  1919.  The  Democrats  were  confident  of  a  mild  success, 

but  even  they  were  surprised  at  the  strong  support  they  received;  5.6 

million  votes,  out  of  a  total  of  30  million  votes  cast.  That  meant  that 

they  had  gained  18.77o  of  the  total  vote  and  75  seats  in  the  National 

Constituent  Assembly;  third  only  to  the  SPD,  which  had  polled  3870  of  the 

vote  and  taken  163  seats,  and  the  Centre,  which  received  207o  of  the  vote 

and  89  of  the  420  seats  in  the  Assembly. ^ 

The  results  of  the  election  did  not  really  mean  what  they  appeared 

to  mean:  a  rejection  of  the  monarchy.  The  German  people  remained 

2 

monarchists,  despite  the  shortcomings  of  William  II.  They  were  however 
living  in  what  Ernst  Troeltsch,  a  leading  historian  of  religion  at  the 

o 

beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  called  the  "dreamland  of  the  armistice." 
The  majority  of  voters  had  permitted  themselves  to  believe  that  they  would 
get  moderate  peace  terms  if  they  chose  a  non -monarchist  form  of  govern - 

4 

ment,  and  the  majority  of  voters,  also  seemed  to  oppose  a  Social  Demo- 

5 

cratic  state  for  Germany.  The  German  Democratic  Party  had  stated  in 
their  election  manifesto  of  December  18,  1918,  that  they  opposed  Social 
Democracy  and  that  they  were  not  a  monarchist  party  but  a  republican 
party;  thus  they  were  the  chief  beneficiary  of  this  negative  vote  of  the 
Protestant  electorate.  By  negative  vote  is  meant  that  the  German 
Protestant  electorate  did  not  really  support  the  DDP  because  the  party 
stood  for  certain  ideals,  instead  it  voted  for  the  Democratic  Party 
because  the  party  might  get  more  moderate  peace  terms  for  the  nation,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  strong  DDP  delegation  in  the  National  Constituent 
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Assembly  would  mean  that  Germany  would  not  become  a  socialist  republic. 

A  week  after  the  elections  Otto  Fischbeck  and  Friedrich  Naumann 
met  with  Friedrich  Ebert  and  Phillip  Scheidemann  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  forming  a  coalition  government.  When  these 
men  reported  back  to  the  Democrats  that  a  coalition  with  the  SPD  was 
possible  they  ran  into  difficulty  with  the  DDP  executive  committee.  It 
seemed  that  a  minority  of  the  committee  wanted  to  make  the  Democrats  1 
participation  in  a  cabinet  with  the  SPD  contingent  on  the  participation 
of  the  Centre  in  the  same  coalition.  If  the  Socialists  refused  to  govern 
with  the  Centre  Party,  or  the  Centre  refused  to  join  a  coalition  govern¬ 
ment  which  included  the  SPD,  then  the  Democrats  should  refuse  to  form  a 
ministry  with  the  Social  Democrats. ^  The  old  liberal  aversion  to  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  SPD  was  once  again  making  its  appearance. 

The  majority  of  the  executive  committee  realized  that  the  provisional 
government  had  to  be  broadly  based  and  have  a  majority  of  Assembly  support 
if  it  were  to  be  able  to  function  as  a  government.  If  both  the  DDP  and 
the  Centre  refused  to  participate  in  a  government  with  the  Socialists, 
the  SPD  could  not  hope  to  govern  alone;  rather  than  impede  the  formation 
of  a  government,  the  executive  committee  finally  resolved  to  participate 
in  a  coalition  with  the  SPD  even  if  that  coalition  did  not  include  the 

O 

Centre  Party.  By  forming  a  coalition  with  the  SPD,  however,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  alienated  a  segment  of  the  middle  class  that  had  voted  for  it  in 
the  hope  that  the  DDP  would  govern  against,  not  with  the  SPD. 

The  Democrat's  spokesman,  Friedrich  Naumann,  explained  the  party's 
reasons  for  forming  a  coalition  with  the  SPD  and  the  Centre  on  the  floor 
of  the  Assembly  on  February  13,  1919.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  DDP 
Fraktion,  Naumann  said  that  the  Democratic  Party  had  been  approached  by 
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Stresemann's  German  People's  Party  and  the  Conservative,  German  National 

People's  Party  to  join  them  in  a  coalition  government  of  middle  class 

parties.  After  giving  careful  consideration  to  this  request,  the 

Democrats  had  decided  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  form  such  a  government, 

for  it  would  not  have  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and 

because  of  the  monarchical  nature  of  both  the  DVP  and  the  DNVP,  the 

Democrats  thought  that  such  a  government  would  invite  harsh  peace  terms, 

while  a  government  of  republican  parties  might  hope  to  get  a  more  lenient 
9 

peace. 


The  Democratic  Fraktion  included  few  of  the  republicans  who  had 
originally  founded  the  Democratic  Party.  Although  a  number  of  the 
founders  of  the  party  were  offered  candidacies  by  the  party  secretariat, 
the  local  organization  in  the  district  where  they  were  to  campaign  often 
refused  to  support  or  nominate  them.^  The  vast  majority  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  representatives  were  parliamentary  monarchists  who  had  been 
members  of  the  Reichstag  prior  to  the  war.'*’1  Friedrich  Payer,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Fraktion  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  old  Progressive 
Party,  probably  spoke  for  the  majority  of  the  Democrats  when  he  described 
his  attitude  towards  the  republic. 

So  for  me  as  for  the  majority  of  my  political  friends, 
the  question  of  monarchy  or  republic  did  not  belong  to 
[the  realm  of]  political  beliefs.  For  me  they 
[political  beliefs]  had  more  to  do  with  rights,  free¬ 
doms,  security  for  all;  the  system  of  government,  a 
means  to  attain  these  ends,  was  a  subordinate  question. 

...  What  remained  at  all  in  that  condition  of  collapse 
for  an  alternative  system  of  government,  but  a 
republic. ^ 

This  same  attitude  was  expressed  by  Erich  Koch-Weser,  former  mayor  of 
Cassel  and  former  member  of  the  National  Social  Association,  in  a  speech 
on  July  2,  1919,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  majority  of  the  Democratic 
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Fraktion  were  not  republicans  out  of  conviction,  but  because  they  could 
not  preserve  a  monarchy  which  refused  to  make  the  changes  necessary  to 
avert  its  downfall:  therefore,  the  monarchy  had  to  go,  and  a  republic 

I  "3 

seemed  the  only  alternative  form  of  government. 

The  initial  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  Democrats 
to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  the  republic  disappeared  when  the 
Democrats  turned  to  the  problem  of  writing  a  republican  constitution  for 
Germany.  This  question  was  debated  before  the  National  Constituent 
Assembly  during  most  of  1919.  The  main  speaker  for  the  Democrats  on 
constitutional  matters  was  Erich  Koch-Weser,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  write  the  nation's  new  constitu¬ 
tion.  Koch-Weser  explained  the  Democrat's  views  on  how  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  written.  German  unity,  parliamentarism,  and  democracy, 
were  to  be  the  guiding  principles  under  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Germany  was  to  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  unite  the  ideals  of  a 

federal  state  and  national  unity,  with  authority  divided  among  the 

15 

federal  government  and  the  individual  states. 

Prussia  was  the  key  to  the  reorganization  of  Germany.  The  radical 
republicans  in  the  DDP  and  the  Socialists  wished  to  divide  Prussia  into 
a  number  of  smaller  states,  for  under  the  monarchy  it  had  dominated  all 
the  smaller  states.  Koch-Weser  explained  what  the  Democrats  thought  to 
be  the  best  policy  on  this  issue.  The  majority  of  the  Democratic  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  believed  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  Germany  to  become  a  greater  Prussia  in  the  way  it  had  been  in  pre-war 
Germany;  therefore,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  destroying  Prussia.  The 
way  to  achieve  German  unity  was  through  a  systematic  broadening  of  the 
competences  of  the  provinces.  To  placate  their  left  wing  and  the  SPD,  as 
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well  as  the  Southern  German  provinces,  the  Democratic  Fraktion  would 

support  granting  the  Prussian  provinces  autonomy.  It  was  stressed,  however, 

that  this  was  done  only  to  enable  the  South  German  provinces  to  draw  closer 

to  Prussia.  The  DDP  would  agree  to  let  a  Prussian  province  cast  off 

Prussian  overlordship  if  three  fifths  of  the  population  of  that  province 

16 

wanted  to  be  recognized  as  being  citizens  of  an  independent  province. 

Thus  by  making  Germany  a  federal  state  the  Democrats  hoped  to  build  a 
united  federal  republic  untroubled  by  the  preponderant  strength  of  a 
single  member  state,  as  was  the  case  under  the  Imperial  Constitution. 

The  Democrats  had  renounced  monarchy  as  the  new  form  of  government 
for  Germany,  for  they  feared  the  consequences  that  such  a  system  of 
government  might  have  on  the  allies  who  were  drafting  the  conditions  of 
peace  that  Germany  would  have  to  accept.  They  also  rejected  the  idea 
of  making  Germany  a  Bolshevist  state  as  demanded  by  the  Independent 
Socialists.  Because  the  Independents  appealed  primarily  to  the  labor 
vote  and  were  almost  exclusively  supported  by  the  radical  labor  unions, 
the  Democrats  asked  their  labor  spokesman,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
liberal  Hirsch-Duncker  Unions,  Anton  Erkelenz,  to  explain  the  party's 
reasons  for  rejecting  a  soviet  dictatorship.  Erkelenz,  one  of  the  few 
radical  republicans  in  the  Democratic  Fraktion,  argued  that  the  DDP 
rejected  the  idea  of  a  dictatorship  of  the  workers  and  soldiers  councils 
because  such  would  be  the  government  of  a  minority  of  the  population 
exercised  over  the  vast  majority  of  the  German  people,  and  contrary  to 
the  principles  the  Democrats  believed  in.  He  maintained  the  Democrats' 
opposition  to  the  Independents'  demands  to  have  an  all  soviet  council 
that  would  act  as  a  check  on  the  powers  of  the  Reichstag.  Such  a  council 


represented  a  threat  to  a  parliamentary  system,  and  could  easily  lead  to 
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a  dictatorship  by  the  council.  To  dispell  any  danger  that  the  councils 
of  workers  and  soldiers  which  still  existed  throughout  Germany  as  late 
as  July,  1919,  might  establish  a  dictatorship,  the  DDP  asked  that  they 
be  abolished  as  quickly  as  possible. ^  The  Democrats  might  not  all 
have  been  republicans  out  of  conviction,  but  they  refused  to  establish 
any  form  of  government  that  had  been  rejected  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  voters  at  the  polls. 

The  Democrats  wanted  to  make  Germany  a  republic,  with  political 

authority  derived  from  the  people.  The  head  of  state  would  be  called 

president,  and  should  be  given  powers  which  would  make  him  free  to  act 

18 

independently  of  the  parliament  at  certain  times.  The  president  was 
to  have  the  authority  to  name  or  dismiss  a  cabinet,  but  in  both  instan¬ 
ces  he  had  to  have  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag, 

before  publically  announcing  the  new  government,  or  calling  for  its 
19 

resignation.  The  Reichstag  was  to  be  made  the  sole  law  making  body, 
but  was  to  be  checked  by  the  electorate  and  its  right  to  use  a  plebiscite 
or  referendum  to  express  its  wish  on  matters  of  importance.  Both  the 
president  and  the  members  of  the  Reichstag  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  and  all  elections  no  matter  whether  for  the  presidency,  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  a  plebiscite,  were  to  be  secret,  direct,  equal  and  open  to  all 

21 

citizens  over  the  age  of  twenty. 

On  the  issue  of  church  state  relations,  and  the  closely  related 

school  questions,  the  Democrats  advocated  long-held  liberal,  particularly 

former  Progressive,  principles.  In  fact  their  whole  approach  to  this 

22 

issue  was  very  dogmatic.  The  DDP  wanted  a  separation  of  church  and 
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state  with  each  mutually  tolerating  the  other's  authority.  No  church  or 

confessional  group  was  to  receive  any  special  privileges,  but  were  to  be 

under  the  law  and  authority  of  the  state,  just  as  any  other  institution  or 

group.  To  show  that  the  church  and  state  were  separate,  and  that  the  state 

would  not  control  the  church,  the  state  would  not  pay  or  nominate  the 

leaders  of  the  church,  nor  exercise  any  leadership  over  the  church  in  other 

ways.  By  abandoning  the  idea  of  a  state  church,  the  Democrats  were  putting 

all  religious  groups  on  an  equal  footing,  with  none  more  highly  esteemed 

24 

than  any  other. 

Closely  associated  with  the  question  of  church  state  relations  was 
the  question  of  school  organization.  The  SPD  favored  a  completely  secular 
school  system  with  no  religious  instruction  given.  The  Centre  wanted  the 
school  to  have  a  strongly  religious  background,  with  instruction  in  the 
dogma  of  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  faiths,  depending  on  the  religion  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  an  area,  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  The 
DDP  policy  lay  between  these  two  extremes.  They  wished  the  state  to 
control  the  schools,  thus  abolishing  the  church's  authority  over  matters 
of  education.  Dogma  was  to  be  kept  out  of  the  curriculum,  but  religion 
might  be  taught  in  the  schools  if  it  were  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to 
emphasize  the  biblical,  cultural,  historical  and  general  moral  components 
of  all  religions.  If  any  child's  parents  should  object  to  his  receiving 
any  form  of  religious  instruction,  then  the  child  might  be  excused  from 
such  classes. 

The  Democrats  had  advocated  reforms  in  the  German  economic  system 
from  the  time  of  the  party's  establishment;  but  differed  from  the  Socialists, 
who  also  wanted  reforms  in  Germany's  economic  structure,  in  regard  to  the 
degree  of  reform  necessary.  Although  the  Democrats  favored  some  sweeping 
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reform  of  the  existing  economic  system,  they  disavowed  the  introduction 

of  state  socialism.  In  the  party's  program  of  December  18,  1918,  the  DDP 

had  announced  that  it  favored  the  nationalization  of  all  monopolistic 

industries  and  the  confiscation  of  excess  war  profits.  This  policy  was 

called  a  social  liberal  economic  policy  to  distinguish  it  from  socialist 
26 

policy.  Social  Liberalism  was  defined  as  a  form  of  economics  which 

adopted  some  of  the  Socialist's  ideas  while  retaining  private  enterprise 

27 

in  most  industries.  This  in  practice  meant  that  factory  councils, 
composed  of  employers  and  employees  to  work  out  wages  and  work  relation¬ 
ships,  and  private  enterprise  were  to  exist  side  by  side;  for  although 

the  councils  would  determine  the  work  relationships  in  the  factories, 

28 

the  private  investor  was  still  free  to  do  whatever  he  wished. 

The  Democrats'  conception  of  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  system 
of  government,  suffrage,  organization  of  the  new  state,  right  of  referendum, 
church  state  relations,  education  and  social  liberalism  were  included  in 
the  constitution,  which  was  promulgated  on  August  11,  1919.  Article  I 
of  the  constitution  stated  that  Germany  was  a  republic  whose  authority 
was  derived  from  the  people.  Article  XXII  guaranteed  universal,  direct, 
equal  and  secret  suffrage.  Article  XVII  was  an  adoption  of  the  DDP's 
ideas  on  the  federal  organization  of  the  nation  for  it  incorporated  the 
Democrat's  plans  for  the  formation  of  new  provinces,  as  well  as  its 
demands  on  the  province's  functions.  The  right  of  the  people  to  hold 
plebiscites  and  referendums  was  guaranteed  in  Article  LXXIII,  while  the 
DDP's  ideas  of  the  presidency  and  the  government  were  expressed  in 
Articles  XLI,  XLVI,  XLVIII,  LIII,  and  LIV.  Although  the  Democrats 
wanted  the  Reichstag  to  have  an  unlimited  field  in  which  to  enact  legislation, 
reserving  no  field  of  legislation  for  the  states,  they  did  not  prove  entirely 
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successful  in  getting  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  to  include  such 
powers  for  the  Reichstag  in  the  constitution.  However,  Articles  VI 
through  XIII  state  that  although  the  provincial  legislatures  have  the  right 
to  enact  laws,  any  law  which  they  might  enact  must  correspond  in  principle 
to  any  national  law  dealing  with  a  similar  matter.  Articles  CXXV,  CXXVI, 
CXXVII,  CXXVIII,  CXLIV ,  CXLVI ,  are  all  basically  the  same  as  the  DDP ' s 
platform  on  church-state  relations,  and  education,  while  Article  CLI 
through  Article  CLXV  give  Germany  a  social  liberal  economic  system  like 
the  one  advocated  by  the  DDP. 

In  March  of  1919,  even  before  the  constitution  was  completed,  the 

government  had  presented  a  proposal  to  the  National  Constituent  Assembly 

that  called  for  the  nationalization  of  the  coal  and  potash  industry. 

The  DDP  Fraktion  came  out  in  favor  of  such  a  bill,  for  they  believed  that 

the  government,  by  taking  over  these  industries,  would  be  able  to  provide 

31 

work  for  the  soldiers  who  were  returning  to  civilian  life.  They  pointed 
to  the  party  platform  of  December  18,  to  justify  their  support  of 
nationalization,  for  the  party  was  on  record  as  favoring  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  monopolistic  industries,  a  category  into  which  the  coal  and 
potash  industries  easily  fell.  By  voting  for  the  bill  and  supporting 
the  introduction  of  industrial  economic  councils  composed  of  workers, 
consumers,  and  factory  owners  to  determine  the  price  of  goods  produced 
in  certain  industries  and  the  disposition  of  profits  made  by  the  industry, 
the  DDP  had  voted  for  the  democratization  of  the  German  economic  system. 

The  policy  of  the  Fraktion,  however,  met  with  the  disapproval  of 
rank  and  file  members  of  the  party,  and  from  the  older  liberal  newspapers. 
Among  these,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  and  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  denounced 


the  Fraktion  for  going  to  the  left  in  supporting  the  potash  nationalization 
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bill.  Georg  Bernhard,  the  editor  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung  which  was 
closely  affiliated  with  the  DDP,  defended  the  Fraktion 1 s  policy  to  the 
executive  committee.  Bernhard  retorted  that  the  majority  of  liberal 
newspapers  had  improperly  reported  what  the  Fraktion  had  done,  and  had 
resorted  to  emotionalism  to  discredit  the  bill  and  the  party.  The  DDP 
secretariat,  which  had  become  the  party  organ  which  acted  as  liaison 
between  the  national  and  local  organs  of  the  party,  spoke  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  newspapers  and  the  local  groups  and  charged  the 
Fraktion  with  going  too  far  to  the  left,  and  with  usurping  policy  making 
power  from  the  executive  committee.  The  secretariat  in  fact  wanted 
disciplinary  action  taken  against  the  Fraktion.  but  the  executive  refused 
to  sit  as  a  court,  principally  because  it  did  not  have  the  power  to  do  so. 
Besides  to  many  men  on  the  executive,  the  Fraktion  *  s  action  did  not  require 
disciplinary  measures,  for  all  the  Fraktion  had  done  was  to  fulfill  one 
of  the  planks  of  the  party's  electoral  platform.  Although  the  matter 
was  dropped  after  the  executive  sided  with  the  Fraktion,  feeling  had  run 
high,  and  many  members  of  the  party  were  dissatisfied  with  the  DDP's 
policy  on  the  potash  bill.  Even  Theodor  Wolff,  the  editor  of  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  and  one  of  the  original  pro-Socialist  founders  of  the  party, 

resigned  because  of  the  potash  dispute  for  the  reason  that  he  too  thought 

35 

that  the  party  was  moving  too  far  to  the  left. 

The  Democratic  Fraktion  adopted  a  more  conservative  attitude  on 
economic  reform  a  few  months  later  when  a  bill  for  the  nationalization  of 
the  electrical  industry  came  up  for  debate  in  the  Assembly.  The  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Democrats  on  this  issue  was  Otto  Nuschke ,  editor  of  the 
Berliner  Volkszeitung.  Nuschke  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  Democrats 

O  £ 

were  no  longer  fundamentally  opposed  to  monopolistic  industry.  They 
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opposed  the  nationalization  of  the  industry,  for  in  their  opinion  it 
would  cost  the  government  too  much  money  to  nationalize  the  electrical 
industry.  The  DDP  objected  to  any  costly  economic  experiments  on  the 

37 

part  of  the  government  for  it  would  weaken  an  already  very  weak  economy. 

The  Fraktion  had  adopted  the  attitude  that  the  other  liberals  had 
adopted  at  an  earlier  time;  hands  off  the  economy. 

The  change  in  attitude  between  April  and  August  1919  can  be 
attributed  in  large  part  to  the  disillusionment  with  the  peace  that 
Germany  was  forced  to  accept.  It  has  been  hoped  that  a  Socialist- 
Liberal  coalition  government  could  obtain  a  moderate  peace  -  instead 
Germany  had  been  required  to  accept  the  controversial  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  After  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  the  Democrats  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  German  people  perceived  that  the  victorious  powers 
would  not  accept  a  change  in  political  system,  and  a  rejection  of  the  old 
ideals  of  power  politics  in  favor  of  a  foreign  policy  of  international 
understanding  as  sufficient  warrant  for  a  negotiated  and  moderate  peace. 

The  shock  and  disappointment  experienced  by  the  Germans  upon  learning  that 
their  earlier  political  attitudes  had  no  effect  on  the  governments  of 
their  former  enemies  very  likely  contributed  to  moving  German  politics  to 
the  right. 

When  the  allied  peace  terms  were  presented  on  May  7,  1919,  to  the 

National  Constituent  Assembly,  the  bitterness  of  the  reaction  among  the 

DDP  was  made  plain  by  Conrad  Haussmann's  comment  that  it  was  "A  new  form 

38 

of  torture  devised  for  an  entire  nation."  According  to  Haussmann  the 

peace  was  designed  to,  and  in  effect  would,  take  away  Germany's  sovereignty 

39 

if  accepted;  therefore  it  had  to  be  rejected.  The  party's  official 
statement  regarding  the  proposed  treaty  followed  a  few  days  later  and  was 
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very  similar. 

The  German  Democratic  Party  cannot  accept  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  because  it  is  completely  unrelated 
to  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  and  because  it  is 
unbearable  in  its  demands  and  incapable  of  being 
fulfilled.40 

When  the  time  came  to  accept  or  reject  the  treaty,  the  Democrats 
refused  to  vote  for  acceptance,  and  resigned  from  the  government  when 
they  learned  that  their  coalition  partners  were  voting  to  accept  the 
treaty.  By  leaving  the  government  the  DDP  had  caused  the  other  coalition 
parties  to  call  for  a  vote  of  confidence  on  their  policy  of  accepting  the 
treaty.  The  DDP  although  disapproving  of  the  Peace  policy  refused  to 
vote  on  the  confidence  issue. ^  However,  in  a  private  caucus  the  Demo¬ 
crats  had  virtually  voted  for  the  government  when  it  agreed  to  issue  a 
public  statement  saying  that  they  believed  that  those  persons  and  parties 
voting  for  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  were  not  guilty  of  treason,  but 

42 

were  acting  in  what  they  considered  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  state. 

The  Democrats'  policy  towards  the  peace  was  determined  by  the 
Fraktion  and  particularly  by  Eugen  Schiffer,  a  former  judge  and  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  in  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  a  former  right  of  centre 
National  Liberal.  The  policy  was  so  much  Schiffer 's  product  that  Friedrich 
Payer  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  Fraktion  because  he  did  not  agree  with 
Schiffer  and  the  majority  of  the  Fraktion  on  the  party's  strategy  on  the 
peace  issue.  Schiffer  was  immediately  elected  chairman  of  the  Fraktion. 
Schiffer 's  position  dictated  the  party  stand  when  the  peace  had  to  be 
ratified  in  July.  He  convinced  his  colleagues  that  the  treaty  could  not 
be  fulfilled  and  had  to  be  rejected.  Thus  the  DDP  refused  to  ratify  the 

Treaty  of  Versailles,  for  the  party  leaders  agreed  that  acceptance  brought 

43 

more  danger  than  rejection. 


They  preferred  to  let  the  parties  who 
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voted  for  acceptance  in  June  now  have  the  final  responsibility  for  the 

LlLl 

treaty  s  ratification. 

In  the  weeks  following  the  treaty  crises  Democratic  policy  was 

explained  in  the  National  Constituent  Assembly.  The  strategy  recommended 

by  the  DDP  had  been  to  reject  the  proposed  peace.  Resistance  was  also 

impossible  because  the  German  army  had  been  demobilized  and  the  Allied 

armies  were  on  Germany's  borders.  According  to  the  DDP  spokesman  the 

party  wanted  to  call  the  bluff  of  the  Western  Powers  and  ask  them  to  make 

good  their  threat  of  invading  Germany  and  forcefully  imposing  the  terms 

of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  Democrats  thought  that  if  Germany's 

enemies  were  compelled  to  impose  the  peace  they  would  see  that  the  peace 

could  not  be  carried  out  and  that  they  would  thus  be  forced  to  moderate 
45 

its  terms.  To  answer  the  question  that  had  been  asked  by  a  number  of 
Germans  during  the  treaty  debates,  as  to  why  the  DDP  did  not  take  the 
initiative  in  forming  a  national  resistance  government  to  reject  the 
treaty,  Walther  Schucking,  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  peace  conference, 
and  the  party's,  as  well  as  the  nation's,  foremost  authority  on  inter¬ 
national  law,  stated  that  the  Democrats  had  not  wished  to  form  a  govern¬ 
ment  without  majority  support  in  the  Assembly.  Schucking  forgot  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  Centre  Party  was  prepared  to  join  such  a 

coalition  and  thus  a  coalition  of  Centre,  DVP,  DNVP,  and  DDP  would  have 

46 

had  a  majority;  although  he  did  aay  that  the  Centre  had  proferred  its 
support  along  with  a  number  of  the  more  nationalist  Social  Democrats,  and 
that  the  Democrats  rejected  this  aid.^  Schiffer's  policy  freed  the  DDP 
from  all  responsibility  regarding  the  peace.  By  refusing  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  they  could  not  be  blamed  for  saddling  Germany  with  a 
harsh  peace,  and  by  refusing  to  form  a  resistance  government  and  taking 
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the  responsibility  of  rejecting  the  peace  and  inviting  invasion,  the 
Democrats  would  not  have  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  a  possible 
renewal  of  war,  total  defeat,  and  occupation. 

Once  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  and  other  political  parties  had 

accepted  the  responsibility  for  its  ratification,  the  DDP  adopted  a  foreign 

policy  based  on  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  actually  became 

the  leading  exponents  of  such  a  policy.  One  month  after  the  signing  of 

the  treaty,  the  Democratic  Fraktion  announced  that  the  DDP  would  accept 

48 

the  treaty  and  vote  the  necessary  indemnities.  In  the  future  the 

Democratic  Party's  foreign  policy  was  to  be 

.  .  .  .  to  fulfill  all  the  provisions  (of  the  treaty) 
which  we  (the  German  people)  are  capable  of  fulfilling. 

(By  doing  so)  we  want  to  prove  . . .  that  we  wanted  to 
fulfill  all  the  provisions  (of  the  treaty)  even  those 
which  we  think  cannot  be  fulfilled.  Thus  we  hope  to 
show  to  the  world  that  many  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
are  incapable  of  being  fulfilled.  y 

Part  of  the  reaction  to  the  treaty  had  been  a  shift  to  more 
conservative  views,  and  partial  abandonment  of  the  policies  outlined 
in  the  party  platform  of  December  18,  1918.  The  Schiffer  group  had 
succeeded  in  getting  the  party  to  modify  its  economic  policies,  and  had 
had  partial  success  in  getting  the  party  to  adopt  a  more  nationalist 
foreign  policy  when  the  party  refused  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  growth  of  more  conservative  views  and  the  inability  of  the 
moderate  Democrats  to  retain  control  of  the  party  had  been  evident, 
however,  before  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  known.  This  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  party's  relationship  with  the  Peasants'  League.  Although  the 
League  had  officially  supported  the  Democratic  Party  during  the  January 
1919  elections,  several  of  its  members  had  campaigned  actively  against 
the  DDP.  After  the  elections,  several  Democrats  objected  to  these 
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activities,  especially  since  the  League  had  permitted  its  dissident 
members  to  remain  in  the  organization."^  When  the  League  refused  to 
take  any  other  action  against  these  men  the  Democrats  let  the  matter 
drop,  thus  showing  their  inability  to  deal  firmly  with  a  revolt  against 
the  party’s  policy,  for  the  Democrats  permitted  the  Peasants'  League  to 
retain  its  seats  in  the  Democratic  Fraktion  and  to  have  representation  on 
the  party  s  executive  committee.  An  organization  that  did  not  agree 
with  the  principles  expressed  in  the  DDP's  platform  was  permitted  a  voice 
in  the  determination  of  the  party's  policy,  and  would  later  attempt  to 
use  that  position  to  force  the  party  to  abandon  its  ideals. 

The  dissensions  within  the  party  became  even  more  evident  after 

the  treaty  crisis,  however,  and  were  aired  at  the  first  party  congress 

which  was  held  in  Berlin  on  July  9-11.  On  the  second  day  of  the  congress 

Hartmann  von  Richthofen  gave  a  speech  that  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 

with  the  party's  recent  policy  on  the  peace.  He  argued  that  he  could  not 

really  understand  why  Schiffer  and  the  Fraktion  opposed  signing  the  treaty, 

and  why  they  thought  thaty  by  accepting  the  treaty  Germany  would  have  to 

renounce  its  support  of  German  minorities  abroad,  a  statement  they  had 

made  earlier  during  the  congress.  Furthermore,  if  others  had  agreed  with 

the  Fraktion  Germany  would  have  been  dismembered,  which  in  Richthofen's 

52 

opinion  would  have  been  far  worse  than  signing  a  harsh  peace. 

Friedrich  Naumann,  defended  the  Fraktion  and  replied  to  Richthofen 
by  arguing  that  they  could  not  disregard  the  interests  of  German  ethnic 
groups  abroad,  nor  could  they  be  so  unpatriotic  as  to  saddle  the  nation 
with  a  harsh  peace.  The  party  had  to  reject  the  treaty,  else  the  monarchi- 
cal  parties  would  have  been  the  only  parties  claiming  to  be  patriotic.  J 
Richthofen's  question  as  to  why  the  party  did  not  form  a  national  resist- 
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ance  government  with  the  DVP  and  the  DNVP,  was  dismissed  by  Schiffer  with 
the  simple  reply  that  the  DDP  could  not  think  of  forming  such  a  coalition. 
The  matter  was  quickly  dropped,  but  it  had  received  enough  publicity  to 
make  it  expedient  for  the  Democrats  to  explain  the  reasoning  behind  their 
policy  in  the  National  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Berlin  party  congress  was  to  create  a 
permanent  organization  for  the  party,  for  until  then  national  organs  had 
been  improvised.  The  major  item  on  the  agenda  was  the  election  of  a 
party  chairman.  Neither  Fischbeck  nor  Friedberg,  the  architects  of  the 
election  victory,  had  wanted  to  be  nominated.  Erich  Koch-Weser  was  one 
of  the  nominees,  but  only  after  he  was  pursuaded  to  retract  his  initial 
refusal.  The  other  nominee  for  the  post  was  Carl  Petersen, a  member  of 
the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  and  a  good  orator  and  political  tactician.  Both 
nominees  of  the  party  executive  were  members  of  Friedrich  Naumann's 
National  Social  Association,  and  both  were  members  of  the  party  Fraktion. 

A  surprise  nominee  was  Friedrich  Naumann,  an  important  advocate  of  the 
need  for  a  democratic  Germany  before  the  war,  and  a  man  whose  ideals 
had  been  adopted  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  party's  platform.  Naumann's 
nomination  came  from  the  floor,  and  was  surprising  because  he  had  refused 
earlier  attempts  by  the  party's  leaders  to  place  his  name  in  nomination. 
Two  ballots  were  required  for  none  of  the  three  candidates  had  managed  to 
win  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  the  first  ballot.  Koch-Weser  with¬ 
drew  his  name  from  the  ballot  before  the  second  election,  and  only  then 
did  Naumann  win  by  a  very  few  votes.  ^ 

Naumann  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  only  two  months, 
for  on  September  24,  1919,  at  the  age  of  59,  he  suffered  a  stroke  which 
killed  him.  It  can  be  argued  that  Naumann  might  have  proved  a  very 
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capable  party  leader  had  he  lived,  for  although  he  had  perceived  that  the 
liberals  had  to  cooperate  with  the  Socialists  to  achieve  many  of  their 
aims,  he  was  not  as  doctrinaire  about  his  ideals  as  was  Theodore  Barth, 
another  advocate  of  the  need  for  a  democratic  liberalism,  and  liberal- 
socialist  cooperation.  Naumann  was  the  type  of  political  leader  willing 
to  make  compromises  that  seemed  to  endanger  the  attainment  of  his 
ultimate  goal,  but  usually  resulted  in  the  achievement  of  a  necessary 
immediate  end.  This  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  1907  when  he  approved 
the  Radical  Union's  joining  the  "Bulow-Bloc" ,  although  it  meant  the 
renunciation  for  a  time  of  his  goal  of  a  large  left  that  would  include 
the  SPD,  but  his  policy  resulted  in  a  united  left  liberal  party,  the 
Progressive  Party,  which  brought  him  one  step  closer  to  the  realization 
of  the  large  left  he  and  Barth  advocated.* 

Naumann  had  the  respect  of  all  the  members  of  the  DDP,  for  he  was 
a  nationalist,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  one  of  the  chief  exponents 
of  economic  and  social  reforms.  After  his  death  the  DDP  was  unable  to 
find  a  leader  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  party  in  the  way  Naumann 
had  been,  or  one  who  was  willing  or  able  to  make  the  compromises  within 
the  party  which  would  have  kept  the  party  united. 

Thus  in  September  1919  the  party  again  had  to  chose  a  new  leader. 
Carl  Petersen  and  Erich  Koch-Weser  had  been  the  chief  contenders  for  the 
position  in  July  and  now  seemed  the  natural  candidates  in  the  changed 
circumstances.  Both  men  had  been  followers  of  Naumann  and  his  National 
Social  Association,  and  both  were  active  in  the  DDP  Fraktion.  When  the 
time  came  to  choose  a  temporary  leader  Erich  Koch-Weser  refused  to  be 


*  see  pages  20-22  above. 
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to  be  nominated  for  the  position,  while  Carl  Petersen  decided  to  accept 

the  position  if  it  were  offered  to  him  by  the  party  committees.  Petersen 

was  chosen  acting  party  chairman  until  a  new  party  congress  could  be 
56 

called,  and  was  subsequently  elected  chairman  by  the  majority  of  the 

57 

party  members  when  a  special  congress  was  called  in  December  1919. 

Meanwhile  the  party  had  weathered  the  treaty  crisis  and  as  early 

as  August  the  DDP's  central  committee  began  discussing  re-entering  the 

government.  By  the  end  of  that  month  the  decision  was  reached  to  join 

the  coalition  if  the  DDP  conditions  were  met.  On  all  accounts  the 

coalition  had  to  be  ready  to  protect  the  populace  from  all  forms  of 

terror,  and  the  DDP  leadership  believed  that  this  could  best  be  achieved 

by  outlawing  all  existing  workers  and  soldiers  councils.  New  elections 

would  also  be  opportune,  for  the  constitution  had  been  written,  the 

peace  treaty  signed,  and  there  was  very  very  little  exceptional  business 

that  had  still  to  be  done.  In  the  meantime  the  Democrats  would  join  the 

government,  and  expected  in  return  for  their  support  the  post  of  vice- 
58 

chancellor.  The  incumbent  was  Matthias  Erzberger,  whom  the  DDP  considered 

to  be  embarrassing  to  the  government,  because  of  the  scandal  over  his 

59 

financial  affairs.  The  DDP  hoped  that  Erzberger  would  retire  into  the 
background  until  his  affairs  could  be  settled,  and  leave  the  position 
of  vice-chancellor  open  to  a  more  honorable  Democrat. ^ 

The  party's  central  committee  decided  after  much  debate,  to  let 

£  i 

the  Fraktion  vote  on  the  policy  lines  the  central  committee  had  determined. 

The  Fraktion  approved  the  policy  of  re-entering  the  government,  but  when 

they  joined  the  coalition  on  September  15  they  ignored  the  central  committee's 

62 

conditions  and  recommendations.  The  new  chairman  of  the  DDP  announced 
the  reason  why  the  party  had  re-entered  the  government.  The  reason  he  gave 
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was  that  as  there  were  too  few  republicans  in  Germany,  the  DDP  felt 
obligated  to  rejoin  the  government  in  order  to  educate  the  German  people 

L ’  O 

to  be  responsible  democratic  republicans.  J 

Petersen's  views  reflected  those  of  the  founders  of  the  party. 

He  and  the  men  who  wished  to  remain  true  to  the  ideals  expressed  in  the 
December  18,  1918,  program  distrusted  Schiffer  and  the  National  Liberals 
in  the  party  who  supported  him  and  who  were  antagonistic  to  cooperation 
with  the  Socialists.  A  struggle  for  control  of  the  party  seemed  in  the 
offing.  Any  political  crisis  might  bring  about  a  power  struggle  in  the 
DDP  or  might  split  the  party. 

Petersen  proved  to  be  a  strong  leader  in  the  months  immediately 
after  his  election.  He  managed  to  avert  a  struggle  at  the  special  party 
congress  held  in  December,  1919,  and  he  got  the  party  to  adopt  a  new 
program  with  little  trouble  except  for  a  brief  debate  on  the  technical 
matter  of  how  to  approve  the  program.  The  new  program  stated  that  the 
party  supported  the  Weimar  Constitution,  and  that  it  would  defend  it 
against  all  dangers.  It  called  for  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
because  the  party  would  not  recognize  a  dictated  treaty  as  being  legally 
binding.  However,  the  Democratic  platform  made  it  quite  clear  that  the 
party  renounced  power  politics  and  would  work  for  Germany's  entrance 
into  the  League  of  Nations.  The  party  also  paid  lip  service  to  the  idea 
of  democratizing  Germany's  economic  structure,  but  definitely  stated  that 
the  DDP  favored  the  private  enterprise  system  over  a  socialist  economic 
system.  The  change  in  attitude  of  the  party  members  towards  monopolies 
was  expressed  in  the  party  program,  for  in  the  section  on  the  economy 
the  program  explicitly  stated  that  the  party  would  not  approve  of 
nationalizing  an  industry  until  the  state  proved  that  the  industry 
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being  monopolized  was  not  working  for  the  good  of  the  German  economy. 

Other  sections  of  the  program  repeated  the  views  the  Democrats  expressed 
in  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  on  church  state  relations  and  on 
education. ^  At  first  glance  the  program  is  little  different  from  the 
platform  of  December  18,  1918,  but  two  important  changes  were  made.  One 
dealing  with  the  nationalization  of  monopolies,  where  the  party  stated 
that  the  state  had  to  prove  that  it  was  a  bad  monopoly  before  the  DDP 
would  approve  of  the  state's  nationalizing  it,  and  the  second  which 
announced  the  party's  refusal  to  recognize  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
as  being  legally  binding.  The  latter  change  would  lead  to  numerous 
disputes  over  whether  or  not  the  party  should  attempt  to  fulfill  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Although  Petersen  proved  to  have  little  trouble  in  getting  the 
party  to  adopt  a  new  program,  he  was  to  fail  dismally  in  his  policy  during 
the  period  when  Wolfgang  Kapp  attempted  to  take  over  the  government  of 
Germany.  When  the  Ehrhardt  Brigade  marched  into  Berlin  on  March  13,  1920, 
the  DDP  was  united  in  its  refusal  to  recognize  the  overthrow  of  the  legal 
Bauer  government  of  which  it  was  a  member.  The  party's  executive 
committee  immediately  announced  its  opposition  to  the  rebel  government 
Kapp  had  proclaimed  and  issued  a  call,  in  conjunction  with  the  SPD,  for 
a  General  Strike  in  order  to  organize  mass  opposition  to  Kapp  and  bring 
about  his  fall.  A  majority  of  the  electorate  and  all  the  party  members 
supported  the  DDP  in  its  opposition  to  Kapp,  but  the  call  for  a  general 
strike  antagonized  many  middle  class  supporters  of  the  DDP.  This  group 
feared  that  the  radical  left  would  use  the  opportunity  to  establish  a 
Bolshevist  state  by  exploiting  the  strike  for  their  own  ends,  indicating 
that  even  in  the  early  Weimar  Republic  the  fear  of  the  radical  left  was 
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6  7 

stronger  that  the  fear  of  the  reactionary  right.  After  the  Putsch  had 

failed,  and  order  was  restored,  a  large  number  of  middle  class  supporters 

of  the  DDP  resigned  from  the  party  and  went  over  to  the  more  bourgeois 

68 

oriented,  monarchist  liberal  party,  the  DVP.  The  German  middle  class 
refused  to  support  a  party  which  had  used  Bolshevist  tactics  to  topple  a 
government,  even  if  it  were  an  illegal  government. 

While  the  party  executive  had  joined  in  the  call  for  a  General 
Strike  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the  Kapp  Putsch,  the  leaders  of 
the  more  conservatively  oriented  wing  of  the  party  used  other  tactics 
to  deal  with  Kapp.  Eugen  Schiffer,  the  leader  of  this  group,  had  become 
vice-chancellor  in  the  Bauer  Cabinet.  He  volunteered  to  stay  in  Berlin 
as  the  representative  of  the  legal  government  while  the  remainder  of  the 
cabinet  fled  to  safety.  By  March  16,  1920,  after  three  days  in  power, 
the  Kapp  government  realized  that  it  could  not  govern  the  nation.  In 
order  to  withdraw  with  honor,  the  representatives  of  the  Putschists 
approached  Schiffer  with  a  list  of  conditions  the  legal  government  was 
to  fulfill  before  the  Kappists  would  relinquish  their  claims  to  power. 
Schiffer,  however,  refused  to  make  any  agreements  with  the  rebels  that 
could  be  considered  binding  on  the  legitimate  Bauer  government.  But 
the  rebels  knew  that  an  amnesty  bill  for  all  persons  guilty  of  offenses 
against  the  government  was  being  prepared  and  were  willing  to  agree  to 
surrender  if  their  supporters  could  be  included  in  the  general  amnesty. 
Schiffer  said  that  he  personally  favored  this,  but  he  could  not  officially 
commit  the  government  or  his  party  to  such  an  agreement.  When  the 
putschists  decided  to  withdraw  from  Berlin  on  March  17,  they  notified 
Schiffer  that  they  were  leaving  with  the  understanding  that  the  amnesty 
bill  would  include  a  pardon  for  their  followers.  In  order  to  avoid 
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compromising  his  authority,  Schiffer  retracted  his  earlier  statement  that 
he  was  in  general  agreement  with  such  a  bill.  At  the  same  time  the 
rebels  were  also  trying  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  leaders  of  all  the 
political  parties  for  an  amnesty  bill  which  would  pardon  all  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Putsch.  Among  the  party  representatives  who  were  contacted 
was  Georg  Gothein,  a  former  Progressive  and  a  minor  mining  official  in  the 
Imperial  government.  He  was  a  follower  of  Schiffer.  Although  he  also 
refused  to  make  any  agreements  binding  on  his  party,  he  let  it  be  known 
that  he  personally  favored  the  amnesty  bill  the  rebels  wanted. ^  Thus 
two  prominent  members  of  the  DDP  had  agreed  to  use  their  personal 
influence  to  get  an  amnesty  bill  for  the  rebels. ^ 

When  the  executive  committee  of  the  DDP  learned  of  these  promises 

72 

they  declared  that  Schiffer's  and  Gothein  had  not  spoken  for  the  party. 

Schiffer  then  resigned  from  the  cabinet,  and  the  Fraktion  announced  that 

it  opposed  amnesty,  for,  "The  present  system  of  government  will  collapse 

73 

if  treason  is  not  punished  without  regard  for  who  committed  it." 

The  Democrats  were  soon  compelled  to  reverse  this  stand,  however, 
for  the  trade  unions  would  not  call  off  the  General  Strike  without  the 
government  agreeing  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Free  Corps,  to  administra- 

74 

tive  reforms,  and  to  a  request  for  the  pardon  of  all  political  prisoners. 
However,  before  the  government  could  comply  with  the  agreement,  it  was 
faced  with  an  uprising  in  the  Ruhr.  This  time  the  rebels  were  left-wingers 
Communists,  Independent  Socialists,  and  other  radicals  -  who  wished  to  use 
the  general  strike  as  a  means  to  force  the  government  to  introduce  measures 
that  would  revolutionize  German  society.  The  strike  leaders  in  the  Ruhr, 
the  center  of  German  heavy  industry,  refused  to  accept  the  agreement  that 
the  government  had  made  with  the  trade  unions  and  formed  a  revolutionary 
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army  which  quickly  captured  a  number  of  cities  in  the  area.  When  the 
government  saw  that  it  could  not  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the  insurg¬ 
ents  it  sent  in  the  same  army  units  which  had  supported  Kapp  to  smash 
the  rebellion. ^  The  Ruhr  Uprising,  and  the  methods  the  government  used 
to  quell  the  Ruhr  insurgents,  as  well  as  the  methods  the  government  used 
to  force  the  fall  of  Kapp,  were  to  influence  the  way  people  would  vote  in 
the  elections  in  June. 


' 
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Chapter  4 

The  First  Reichstag  and  the  Crises  of  1922 

Civil  order  had  been  restored  to  Germany  by  April  1920.  Kapp  and 
his  associates  had  fled  the  country,  and  the  army  units  which  had 
participated  in  the  Putsch  were  being  dissolved.  The  Communist  uprising 
in  the  Ruhr,  which  was  an  aftermath  of  the  Kapp  Putsch  and  the  General 
Strike,  had  been  brought  under  control.'*'  Gustav  Bauer,  the  Social 
Democratic  chancellor,  had  resigned  on  March  27,  1920,  and  Hermann 
Muller,  another  Social  Democrat  had  replaced  him.  Muller  immediately 
announced  that  new  elections  were  to  be  held  on  June  6,  1920.  The 
National  Constituent  Assembly  had  completed  its  work,  for  it  had  rati¬ 
fied  the  Treaty  of  Versailles ,  and  had  drafted  the  Weimar  constitution, 
which  had  been  promulgated  on  August  11,  1919. 

Even  before  the  election  date  was  set,  the  DDP  had  begun  making 
preparations  for  a  new  election.  The  party  leaders  decided  to  dispense 
with  a  new  electoral  program,  and  preferred  to  advocate  only  general 
principles,  hoping  to  formulate  policy  only  when  a  crisis  was  encountered. 

By  doing  this  they  hoped  that  they  would  not  be  burdened  with  a  dogmatic 

2 

platform  party.  They  had  renewed  their  election  alliance  with  the 

3 

Peasant's  League,  but  decided  against  collaboration  with  any  other 
interest  group.  This  was  a  difficult  decision  to  make,  for  the  party 
lacked  funds  and  might  have  been  able  to  get  large  contributions  from 
industry.  However,  it  decided  that  close  collaboration  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  interests  was  to  be  avoided,  for  if  the  industrialists  made  any 

contribution  to  the  DDP,  they  would  also  expect  a  say  in  the  choice  of 

4 

the  party's  candidates;  therefore  the  party  decided  to  raise  money  by 
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asking  for  private  contributions,  thus  safeguarding  the  party's  freedom 
in  choosing  its  candidates."*  The  campaign  preparations  were  completed 
by  mid-April,  and  it  only  remained  for  the  electorate  to  decide  which 
party  they  wanted  in  power. 

The  results  of  the  election  on  June  6,  1920  proved  to  be  disastrous 
for  the  government  parties.  The  Social  Democrats  suffered  heavy  losses; 
the  Centre  was  reduced  in  strength,  but  the  DDP  was  hardest  hit.  The 
Democrats  lost  557o  of  their  1919  supporters,  losing  3.3  million  votes, 
and  30  mandates.  The  party's  total  number  of  votes  polled  declined  from 
5.6  million  votes  in  1919,  to  2.3  million  in  1920;  from  75  seats  in  the 
National  Constituent  Assembly  the  Democrats  declined  to  45  in  the  first 
Reichstag  of  the  republic.  Whereas  they  had  received  18.7%  of  the  total 
vote  in  1919,  they  received  only  8.27>  of  the  vote  in  1920."*  This  poor 
showing  made  the  DDP  one  of  the  weakest  parties  in  the  Reichstag. 

The  Party  that  profitted  from  the  DDP's  defeat  was  the  DVP, 
Stresemann's  liberal  party.  Its  strength  rose  from  only  19  seats  in 
the  National  Constituent  Assembly  to  65  in  the  Reichstag.  Its  vote 
jumped  from  1.3  million  to  3.9  million.  However  the  DVP  was  not  the 
only  party  that  had  made  larfee  gains  in  the  elections,  for  both  the  DNVP 
and  the  USPD  increased  their  vote  and  number  of  seats  in  Germany 's 
parliament.  The  vote  seems  to  have  shown  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
German  people  with  the  moderate  governmental  parties  of  1919.  The  work¬ 
ers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  difference  in  attitude  the  government  had 
in  dealing  with  the  Kapp  Putsch  and  the  Ruhr  Uprising,  for  the  Kappists 
had  not  been  put  down  by  armed  force  as  were  the  insurrectionists  in 
the  Ruhr;  in  fact  many  of  the  same  army  units  that  had  tried  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government  with  Kapp,  had  been  used  to  suppress  the  radicals 
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in  the  Ruhr.^  Thus  the  workers  supported  the  USPD  which  had  denounced 

g 

the  government  for  this  difference  in  dealing  with  the  two  uprisings. 

The  middle  classes  on  the  other  hand,  were  alienated  by  the  use  of  a 
General  Strike  to  overthrow  the  Kapp  regime,  and  thought  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself  was  partially  responsible  for  the  Communist  uprising  in  the 
Ruhr,  because  it  had  called  the  strike  which  was  taken  over  by  the 
Bolshevists  and  radical  Socialists;  therefore  they  supported  the  DVP 

and  DNVP,  the  two  middle-class  parties  which  had  denounced  the  use  of 

9 

the  General  Strike. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  electoral  defeat  of  the 
DDP  in  1920.  It  was  not  a  rejection  of  the  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  DVP  had  announced  that  it  supported  the  republican  system 
of  government  immediately  prior  to  the  elections.  The  fact  that  the 
Democrats  promised  the  German  people  a  moderate  peace,  and  then  proved 
that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  it  was  a  small  factor  in  the  DDP's 
decline.^  The  major  reason  for  the  Democrats'  decline  resulted  from 
the  divisiveness  in  the  party  which  originated  really,  in  the  con¬ 
fusions  of  practical  politics  and  democratic  ideals  when  the  party  was 
founded . 

The  DDP  had  been  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  Democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Barth-Naumann  minority  in  pre-war  liberalism.  Robert 
Friedberg  joined  and  brought  numerous  National  Liberal  local  and  district 
organizations  with  him,  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  them  objected  to 
the  idea  of  a  party  based  on  the  Barth-Naumann  principles  of  close 
cooperation  with  the  SPD  in  the  hopes  of  facilitating  a  union  of  demo¬ 
cratic  liberals  with  democratic  Socialists.  The  National  Liberals 
entered  the  DDP  because  they  thought  that  the  entire  National  Liberal 
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Party  had  united  with  the  Democrats.^  Those  National  Liberals  who  had 
waited  to  get  confirmation  of  the  union  from  party  headquarters  heard  only 
of  the  dispute  between  Friedberg  and  Stresemann,  and  of  the  former's 
resignation  from  the  National  Liberal  Party  in  order  to  join  the  DDP. 

As  a  gesture  of  loyalty  to  Friedberg,  who  was  popular  among  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  National  Liberal  Party,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  National 

12 

Liberals  joined  the  DDP.  All  told  the  National  liberals  lost  one- 
third  of  their  electoral  district  organizations  in  their  entirety,  and 
countless  smaller  local  groups  in  other  districts  to  the  DDP.  This 
meant  that  the  DVP  had  to  campaign  in  1919  without  candidates  in  one 
third  of  the  nation.  It  was  in  districts  where  the  DVP  had  had  no 
candidates  in  1919,  that,  excluding  the  seats  picked  up  from  the  Reich's 
electoral  list,  the  DVP  received  31%  of  their  new  mandates  in  1920,  and 
the  DDP  lost  50%  of  their  seats.  In  these  electoral  areas  the  DDP  had 
elected  27  candidates  in  1919,  but  only  12  in  1920  losing  12  seats  to 
the  DVP  and  3  to  the  DNVP.13 

The  Democrats  knew  of  the  defection  of  many  of  the  National 

Liberal  groups.  As  early  as  February  1919,  Stresemann  had  announced 

the  defection  of  the  old  right-wing  liberal  groups  from  the  DDP  to  the 

14 

DVP.  The  Democrats  had  officially  denied  this,  but  the  party's 
secretariat  had  begun  to  take  measures  to  secure  all  the  campaign  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  national  organization,  not  wishing  the  funds  to 
remain  with  the  local  groups  for  fear  that  the  money  intended  for  the 
Democratic  Party  might  end  up  in  the  coffers  of  the  DVP  if  the  local 
groups  bolted  the  party. However,  after  the  elections  of  June  6,  the 
DDP  could  no  longer  deny  that  many  of  their  local  organizations  had  gone 
over  to  the  DVP.  One  of  the  defectors  later  explained,  in  an  article 
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that  appeared  in  the  Kolnischer  Zeitung,  a  newspaper  sponsored  by  the 

DVP,  that  he  and  many  others  had  left  the  Democratic  Party  chiefly  because 

1 6 

they  refused  to  be  a  member  of  a  party  that  worked  with  the  SPD. 

The  majority  of  the  National  Liberal  organizations  had  refused  to 
have  anything  further  to  do  with  the  DDP  after  the  Kapp  Putsch  because  of 
the  role  the  Democrats  played  in  calling  the  General  Strike.  Numerous 
former  Progressives  had  also  left  the  party  over  this  issue,  believing 
the  DDP  to  be  a  more  socialist  than  liberal  party  when  it  used  a  strike 
as  a  political  weapon.^  The  few  remaining  National  Liberals  had  little 
reason  to  remain  in  the  party  after  Robert  Friedberg,  the  man  responsible 
for  their  joining  the  DDP,  resigned  all  his  party  offices  because  of  ill 
health  in  January  1920.  Thus  the  exodus  from  the  DDP  was  not  prompted 
by  a  rejection  of  the  republic,  but  was  rather  a  demonstration  of  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  DDP's  support  of  what  were  deemed  socialist  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  tactics. 

The  Democrats  themselves,  gave  other  reasons  for  their  losses. 

The  chief  blame  was  put  on  the  lack  of  funds  to  conduct  a  strong  campaign. 
They  also  believed  that  the  electorate  considered  the  DDP  only  an  expedi¬ 
ent  to  keep  the  Socialist  Party  from  winning  a  majority  and  to  get 
moderate  peace  terms  from  the  enemy.  When  the  middle  class  saw  that  the 
DDP  was  unable  to  get  the  peace  the  middle  class  desired,  and  when  the 
groups  in  that  class  saw  that  Germany  was  to  remain  a  predominantly  free 

enterprise  state,  they  abandoned  the  DDP  in  favor  of  parties  that  would 

19 

look  after  their  economic  and  social  interests.  Individual  members, 
particularly  Otto  Fischbeck,  lamented  the  fact  that  the  DDP  did  not 
represent  a  specific  class  or  interest  group  on  which  the  party  could 
always  rely  for  support.  This  to  him  and  a  few  others  was  the  major 
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20 

reason  for  the  party's  decline. 

In  analyzing  the  causes  of  their  decline,  the  Democrats  ignored 
the  growth  of  anti-Semitic  feeling  in  Germany,  and  the  attacks  made  by 
anti-Semites  on  the  party.  Already  in  January,  1919,  the  DNVP  was  calling 

the  DDP  the  party  of  German  Jewry  because  a  number  of  the  DDP's  leaders 

21  22 
were  Jews.  Eventually  the  DNVP  made  anti-Semitism  part  of  its  platform, 

thus  giving  the  racists  an  opportunity  to  make  anti-Semitism  a  national 

political  issue.  Because  of  these  attacks,  the  DDP  had  come  to  realize 

that  anti-Semitism  had  become  a  political  issue,  for  them  and  ordered 

23 

the  Democratic  press  to  fight  it.  The  Democrats  found,  too,  that  they 

had  to  answer  charges  made  by  the  DNVP  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  that 

the  DDP  was  under  Jewish  influence. ^  The  answer  the  Democrats  gave 

shows  that  the  party  did  not  take  the  charge  very  seriously,  for  they 

jokingly  said  that  if  they  had  been  under  Jewish  influence,  "Then  our 

party  would  be  much  more  wealthy,  but  it's  your  party  which  is  swimming 

in  money."  But  dismissing  the  racist  charges  with  jokes  shows  that 

the  Democrats  did  not  understand  how  widely  this  opinion  was  believed, 

for  even  Stresemann  and  members  of  his  party  came  to  consider  the 

Democratic  Party  as  nothing  more  than  a  "party  of  Jews."  The  number 

of  votes  lost  because  these  charges  influenced  the  German  voter  to 

reject  the  DDP  in  1920  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  anti-Semitism 

had  its  greatest  appeal  among  the  petty  civil  servants  and  petty 

bourgeoisie,  groups  which  the  Democrats  hoped  to  win  to  the  support  of 
27 

their  party. 

The  defeat  suffered  by  the  parties  of  the  Weimar  Coalition 
caused  them  to  lose  their  majority,  and  necessitated  the  resignation 
of  the  Muller  Cabinet  on  June  8.  The  Democratic  executive  committee 
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debated  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  next  government.  They  all 

agreed  that  the  next  government  should  not  be  formed  by  strictly  middle- 

28 

class  parties  to  govern  according  to  middle-class  interests.  Other 

than  this  they  could  not  agree  on  the  tactics  to  be  used  to  form  the  new 

government,  nor  could  they  agree  upon  the  kind  of  coalition  they  would 

approve.  Gertrud  Baumer,  editor  of  the  weekly  newspaper  Die  Hilfe,  and 

close  associate  of  Naumann,  spoke  for  the  group  in  the  party  which 

wanted  to  see  the  radical  left  and  the  radical  right  try  to  form  a 

government,  and  alternately,  if  this  was  impossible,  favored  calling 

another  election  to  seek  a  majority  for  the  moderate  parties.  A  similar 

policy  was  urged  by  the  leaders  of  the  party,  but  instead  of  calling  new 

elections  when  the  radicals  saw  that  they  could  not  govern,  this  group 

30 

wished  that  the  old  coalition  government  could  be  reshuffled.  There 
was  one  faction,  led  by  Carl  Bohme,  the  representative  of  the  Peasants’ 
League  on  the  DDP  executive  committee,  which  wanted  to  make  the  Demo¬ 
crats'  participation  in  any  coalition  government  dependent  on  the 
inclusion  of  the  DVP  in  the  coalition.  Bohme  was  determined  that  his 

idea  be  adopted,  else  he  would  lead  the  BB  out  of  the  alliance  with  the 
31 

Democrats . 

The  party's  executive  committee  could  not  agree  on  what  kind  of 
coalition  they  should  join  and  voted  to  let  the  Fraktion  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  Fraktion  asked  the  Social  Democrats  to  join  them  in  trying  to 
reconstruct  the  old  coalition,  but  the  SPD  refused  to  participate  in  any 
coalition  which  did  not  include  the  USPD.  The  latter  refused  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  coalition  which  included  any  non-socialist  parties.  The 
Democrats  then  joined  the  Centre  and  the  DVP  in  forming  a  ministry  with 
the  Centrist  Constantin  Fehrenbach  as  chancellor.  Schiffer  explained 
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to  the  Reichstag  why  the  DDP  had  initially  been  opposed  to  joining  a 

government,  and  why  it  later  reversed  its  policy.  The  DDP's  mandates 

had  been  reduced;  therefore,  the  party's  leaders  had  thought  it  necessary 

to  resign  from  the  Muller  Cabinet.  They  had  refused  to  participate  in 

the  formation  of  a  new  government  after  the  elections,  for  they  believed 

that  the  government  ought  to  be  composed  of  the  parties  that  had  increased 

32 

their  strength  in  the  election.  After  further  consideration,  the 

Fraktion  had  rejected  this  idea,  for, 

The  Democratic  principle  like  every  principle  cannot 
be  formalized,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Higher  than 
it  is  the  nation  ...  We  have  the  feeling  of  historical 
responsibility,  that  we  must  build  the  bridge  between 
the  parts  of  our  nation  which  otherwise  might  threaten 
to  split  asunder,  and  with  that  inflict  upon  us  the 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  people,  that  in  spite 
of  outer  unity  in  its  component  parts  it  loses  its 
inner  unity.  3 

Thus  the  Democrats  argued  that  they  would  not  agree  to  participating  in, 
or  tolerating  a  strictly  bourgeois  government  (Burgerblok)  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  undermine  national  unity.  Petersen,  the  party  chairman 
affirmed  this  view  on  July  20,  1920:  "We  don't  recognize  the  existence 
of  an  unbridgeable  contradiction  between  the  middle  class  and  the  work- 

3^ 

ing  class.  We  recognize  only  a  German  citizenry." 

The  Fehrenbach  Government  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  Allies  had  called 
a  conference  on  reparations  for  the  resort  town  of  Spa  in  July  1920,  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  Germany  had  fulfilled  and  was  fulfilling 
her  treaty  obligations.  The  German  government  sent  a  delegation  to  Spa, 
hoping  to  pursuade  her  former  enemies  to  revise  several  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  particularly  those  limiting  the  German  army  to  100,000  men, 
and  the  "war  guilt  clauses."  Upon  their  arrival  in  Spa  the  Germans  were 
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told  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  discussions, 
and  that  their  requests  were  not  to  be  acted  upon.  When  the  German  dele¬ 
gation  returned  from  Spa,  they  brought  with  them  a  list  of  demands  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  French  and  English.  The  government  had  no  choice  but  to 
accept  these  demands,  reduce  the  army  to  100,000  men,  and  to  speed  deliver¬ 
ies  of  coal  to  France,  for  if  the  German  government  did  not  meet  these 

35 

demands  the  French  threatened  to  occupy  a  greater  part  of  the  Rhineland. 

The  Democrats  voted  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  Spa  Protokoll, 
and  gave  their  approval  to  the  chancellor's  and  foreign  minister's  sign¬ 
ing  it.  This  was  a  reversal  of  their  policy  of  the  preceding  year  when 
they  had  refused  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  was  consistent, 
however,  with  the  party's  principle  of  developing  a  foreign  policy 
based  on  the  policy  of  international  cooperation  and  understanding,  and 
of  their  election  statement  of  taking  a  stand  on  issues  as  they  arose. 

On  the  domestic  front,  meanwhile,  the  middle-class  parties  were 

faced  with  a  new  political  alignment.  The  USPD  had  split;  its  radical 

36 

members  had  joined  the  Third  International  and  the  Communist  Party. 

The  right-wing  of  the  USPD,  on  the  other  hand,  had  decided  to  keep  the 

party  in  existence,  but  it  had  changed  the  party's  policy  in  order  to 

achieve  its  aims  by  parliamentary  means,  for  it  was  felt  that  Germany 

37 

was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  socialist  revolution.  With  this  change  in 

the  USPD,  speculation  was  rife  that  the  two  Socialist  parties  might 
38 

unite.  The  threat  of  Socialist  unity,  and  the  increased  strength  of 

the  Communist  Party  caused  some  demand  for  a  new  liberal  unity,  so  that 

the  bourgeois  parties  could  present  a  united  front  to  counter  that  of 

39 

the  socialists.  Once  again  the  DDP  and  the  DVP  had  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  liberal  unity. 
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Serious  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  two  liberal 

parties  was  the  result  of  a  telegram  received  from  the  Schleswig-Holstein 

Provincial  Party  ( Schle swig -Hoi steinisehe  Landespartei)  in  December  1920. 

In  this  telegram  the  Landespartei  suggested  the  union  of  the  DDP  and  the 

40 

DVP  with  their  own  party,  offering  to  act  as  the  agent  party.  The 

Democrats  had  discussed  the  possibility  of  uniting  with  the  People's 

Party  immediately  after  the  June  1920  elections,  but  had  decided  that 

although  the  DDP  would  strive  for  liberal  unity,  that  ideal  could  not  be 

achieved  in  1920,  because  Stresemann's  party  would  not  renounce  its  ideal 

41 

of  being  a  middle-class  interest  party.  This  decision  was  made  because 
the  moderates,  those  who  wished  to  retain  the  ideals  expressed  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  party's  founding,  remembered  the  support  the  DVP 
had  given  the  Kappists  in  the  early  stages  of  the  unsuccessful  Putsch, 
and  how  the  Hirsch-Duncker  Unions  and  several  of  the  more  left-wing 
party  members  had  threatened  to  join  the  SPD  if  the  Democratic  Party 
united  with  the  DVP.  On  no  account  would  the  moderates,  who  believed 
in  the  Barth-Naumann  ideal  of  a  liberal  party,  countenance  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  a  united  liberal  party  representing  strictly  middle-class 
42 

interests . 

By  December,  1920,  the  possibility  of  a  Socialist  union  had  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  Democrats  had  second  thoughts  about  the  desirability 
of  liberal  unity.  Thus  the  arrival  of  the  Provincial  Party's  telegram 
at  that  time  renewed  the  debates  and  hopes  for  a  liberal  union.  However, 
these  debates  led  to  the  division  of  the  DDP  into  two  factions:  one  a 
moderate  Barth-Naumann  group  that  wished  to  continue  the  party's  policy 
of  working  with  the  SPD,  and  the  other  a  definite  class-oriented  right- 
wing  group.  Eventually  these  factions  were  to  gain  control  of  two 
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separate  organs  of  the  party,  the  executive  committee  and  the  Fraktion, 
and  used  them  to  announce  contradictory  policies.  The  moderates  came 
to  control  the  executive  committee,  while  the  right-wing  got  control  of 
the  Fraktion.  Thus  when  the  executive  committee  announced  the  party's 
policy,  they  could  never  be  sure  that  the  Fraktion  would  try  to  imple¬ 
ment  it,  or  whether  the  Fraktion  would  adopt  a  policy  line  more  to  its 
own  liking. 

Eugen  Schiffer  was  the  leader  of  the  right-wing  group.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  old  National  Liberal  Party,  and  had  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  more  influential  members  in  the  old  party's  right- 
wing.  His  nationalist  ideals  served  him  in  good  stead  in  the  DDF,  when 
he  led  the  party  in  voting  against  the  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  By  1920  he  had  become  the  party's  chief  advocate  of  reject¬ 
ing  the  foreign  policy  based  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  more  nationalist  of  the  party's  members  agreed  with  him, 
and  because  of  his  role  in  the  concluding  stages  of  the  Kapp  Putsch,  he 
gained  the  support  of  those  who  favored  living  up  to  the  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions,  but  rejected  the  party's  support  of  "Socialist"  political  tactics. 
Schiffer  had  able  lieutenants  on  the  executive  committee  in  Carl  Bohrae 
of  the  Peasants'  League,  and  Heinrich  Gerland  a  noted  lawyer  and  a  founder 
of  the  party. 

During  this  time  Carl  Petersen,  the  party  chairman,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Barth-Naumann  faction.  He  was  able  to  use  his  influence  as  chair¬ 
man  to  insure  victory  to  the  moderates.  Although  he  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  he  had  little  else  to  recommend 
him  as  having  the  experience  to  lead  a  national  political  party.  Once 
the  party  divided  into  factions,  he  proved  unable  to  make  compromises 
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acceptable  to  both  sides.  Thus  under  his  leadership  the  party  would 
develop  irreconcilable  factions  and  eventually  split. 

The  Democrats  discussed  the  suggestion  of  the  Landespartei  on 
December  3,  1920.  Schiffer  urged  them  to  accept  the  offer.  He  believed 
the  DVP  would  agree  to  the  union  of  the  three  parties,  and  if  not,  the 
Democrats  could  use  their  refusal  as  a  campaign  issue  and  attack  the  DVP 
for  having  rejected  a  union  of  the  liberal  parties  when  a  united  socialist 
party  appeared  a  distinct  threat. ^  Schiffer’s  ally,  Gerland,  also  favor¬ 
ed  the  suggestion  of  the  Landespartei,  and  based  his  arguments  on  the 
notion  that  the  party's  strength  lay  with  the  middle  class  which  favored 

/i/i 

union,  especially  because  of  the  menace  of  Socialist  cooperation. 

The  moderates  were  hesitant  about  advocating  a  new  union,  and 

opposed  it  because  of  their  fundamental  antogonism  to  a  class-interest 

party. ^  Petersen  spoke  for  the  moderates  when  he  said  that  while  he 

agreed  that  it  had  been  a  mistake  to  have  formed  two  liberal  parties  in 

1918;  that  it  was  equally  a  mistake  to  move  the  DDP  to  the  right  in 

order  to  rectify  the  mistake.  He  and  his  followers  would  sooner  unite 

with  the  Social  Democrats  and  form  a  moderate  republican  party  free  of 
46 

class  appeal.  The  party  agreed  on  a  compromise.  The  Landespartei  was 

to  be  informed  that  the  DDP  was  agreed  in  principle  with  its  proposals, 

but  would  prefer  to  refrain  from  acting  until  the  DVP  made  clear  its 
47 

agreement, 

The  moderates  had  won  a  victory  on  this  issue.  They  knew  that 

48 

Stresemann  and  his  party  held  the  Democrats  in  contempt.  When 
Stresemann  heard  that  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  two  liberal  parties 
was  being  discussed,  he  declared  the  news  to  be  "invented  from  beginning 
to  end."  Stresemann  knew  that  the  Democrats  had  discussed  union  with 
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the  DVP,  but  himself  had  absolutely  no  interest  in  bringing  it  about. 

He  believed  that  within  a  few  years  the  DDP  would  become  so  weak  as  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  party  of  Jews,  and  thus  pass  from  the  political 
scene . 

Foreign  affairs  had  once  again  become  of  primary  importance  at 
the  beginning  of  1921.  In  January  of  that  year  the  British  and  the  French 
had  met  at  London  to  set  the  exact  figure  of  the  reparation  debt  Germany 
had  to  pay.  The  two  nations  agreed  on  the  figure  of  200  billion  gold 
marks  payable  over  a  forty-two  year  period.'*'*'  If  Germany  refused  to  pay 
or  accept  this  figure,  the  French  threatened  to  occupy  a  part  of  the 
Ruhr.  When  the  Fehrenbach  Cabinet  heard  of  the  amount  and  the  time 
limit,  the  then  Foreign  Minister,  Walter  Simons,  rejected  the  allied 
proposal,  and  offered  instead  that  Germany  only  pay  30  billion  gold  marks. 
The  French  and  English  refused,  and  an  impasse  was  reached.  When  Simons 
returned  from  London,  he  was  greeted  as  a  returning  hero  by  his  country¬ 
men.  The  parties  in  the  Reichstag  wished  to  give  him  a  written  pledge 
of  their  support,  but  when  the  DDP’s  executive  committee  heard  this, 
they  prohibited  their  party's  Fraktion  from  signing,  and  at  the  same 

time  censured  them  for  their  attitude  in  the  whole  affair,  for  the  DDP 

52 

Fraktion  was  in  favor  of  signing  the  pledge. 

After  the  Fehrenbach  government  refused  to  accept  the  allied 
reparation  proposal,  the  French  carried  out  their  threat  and  occupied  a 
part  of  the  Ruhr  valley.  Fehrenbach  then  turned  to  the  United  States 
for  assistance,  but  President  Harding  refused  to  arbitrate  the  matter 
of  reparations.  In  the  meantime  the  allies  had  been  preparing  a  new 
reparation  plan,  and  on  May  5,  1921  they  sent  the  Germans  an  ultimatum 
demanding  that  they  accept  the  sum  of  132  billion  gold  marks  as  their 
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reparation  debt;,  or  face  the  possibility  that  the  French  occupy  the 
entire  Ruhr„  Fehrenbach  wanted  no  part  of  this  ultimatum  and  resigned. 
Thus  Germany  was  faced  with  both  a  foreign  policy  crises  and  a  govern¬ 
mental  crisis,  a  common  occurrence  throughout  the  history  of  the 
republic. ^ 

A  new  cabinet  was  formed  by  Joseph  Wirth,  who  was,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Erzberger,  the  leading  advocate  of  a  democratic 
republic  in  the  Centre  Party.  His  new  coalition  was  composed  of  the 
same  parties  that  had  been  the  governing  parties  during  the  National 
Constituent  Assembly.  The  Democrats  did  not  hesitate  to  join  this 
coalition  for  it  was  the  coalition  they  had  wanted  formed  after  the  June 
1920  elections.  Wirth  announced  that  his  government  would  accept  the 
allied  ultimatum,  and  that  his  cabinet  was  firmly  committed  to  the  policy 
of  fulfillment.  The  leading  advocate  of  the  policy  of  fulfillment  in  the 
cabinet  was  the  Democratic  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  Walther  Rathenau. 
Rathenau,  who  was  famous  throughout  Germany  and  the  world  as  the  head 
of  the  German  General  Electric  Corporation  (AEG) ,  and  as  a  writer  and 
philosopher,  was  to  have  a  great  influence  on  Germany's  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  during  1921  and  1922.  In  his  position  of  Minister  of 
Reconstruction  he  was  to  earn  the  trust  and  respect  of  the  western 
nations,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  the  object  of  the  boundless  hatred 
of  the  German  nationalists  and  anti-Semites.  The  anti-Semitic  attacks 
on  him  were  in  fact  so  violent  that  his  friends  and  associates  feared 
for  his  life.  The  knowledge  that  he  was  the  target  of  probable  violence 
did  not  deter  Rathenau  from  following  policies  he  considered  necessary 

54 

to  being  Germany  back  to  her  rightful  place  in  the  European  Community. 

The  Democrats  had  joined  Wirth 's  cabinet  and  supported  the  policy 
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of  fulfillment  because  they  thought  that  this  would  demonstrate  to  the 
world  Germany's  peaceful  intentions.  Such  a  demonstration  was  thought 
necessary  if  Germany  wished  to  retain  the  whole  of  Upper  Silesia,  which 
had  voted  two-to-one  in  favor  of  remaining  a  part  of  Germany  in  the 
plebiscite  held  in  March,  1921.  Poland  was  dissatisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  plebiscite  and  demanded  that  Upper  Silesia  be  divided  according 
to  the  districts  that  favored  remaining  a  part  of  Germany,  and  those 
wishing  to  become  a  part  of  the  new  Polish  state.  The  League  of  Nations 
established  a  committee  to  study  the  problem,  and  decided  that  Upper 
Silesia  should  be  divided  among  the  German  and  Polish  states.  However, 
the  boundaries  drawn  for  this  division  did  not  correspond  to  the  ethnic 
origin  of  the  district,  nor  to  the  way  the  district  had  voted.  This 
angered  the  Germans,  for  not  only  did  Poland  get  all  the  rich  mining 
areas,  as  well  as  most  of  the  industrial  areas,  it  also  got  350,000  of 

55 

the  707,000  Germans  who  voted  to  become  a  part  of  the  German  Republic. 

Meanwhile  Schiffer  and  his  followers  sought  to  capitalize  on  the 
disappointment  and  hatred  most  Germans  felt  at  the  division  of  Upper 
Silesia.  The  latter  aimed  to  persuade  the  party  to  abandon  its  policy 
of  fulfillment  in  favor  of  a  more  nationalist  foreign  policy.  Schiffer 
succeeded  in  his  ambitions  and  induced  the  Democrats  in  the  cabinet  to 
withdraw  in  protest  over  the  Upper  Silesia  dispute,  and  also  convinced 

C  £ 

Wirth  to  resign  as  chancellor.  He  and  his  followers  even  went  so  far 
as  to  get  the  Fraktion  to  pledge  not  to  join  or  support  a  new  cabinet 
if  Wirth  were  at  its  head.  To  Schiffer  and  his  followers,  Wirth  and 
the  policy  of  fulfillment  had  brought  Germany  disgrace.  ^ 

Schiffer  saw  that  he  had  had  a  great  deal  of  support  for  his 
views  on  Wirth  and  foreign  policy.  He  began  to  think  that  his  ideas  had 
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enough  support  to  enable  him  to  challenge  the  moderates  for  the  control 
of  the  party's  policy  making  machinery.  Schiffer  and  his  followers 
began  to  demand  that  the  party  reject  the  policy  of  fulfillment  as  the 
basis  for  their  foreign  policy.  They  met  opposition  from  Walther 
Rathenau  on  this  issue.  Rathenau  let  it  be  known  that  he  wanted  no  part 
of  a  party  that  had  a  deliberate  policy  of  refusing  to  accept  any  responsi¬ 
bility  for  an  extremely  unpopular  and  often  unfair  policy  that  a  govern- 

fin 

ment  might  be  forced  to  accept.  To  Rathenau  such  a  policy  was  illogical 

and  irresponsible,  particularly  when  such  a  policy  involved  destroying  a 

government  (Wirth's)  which  most  moderates  thought  indispensible  if  Germany 

6 1 

were  to  continue  to  be  a  parliamentary  democratic  republic. 

When  Wirth  was  forming  his  second  cabinet  in  late  October  1922, 

he  asked  the  Democrats  to  join  in  a  coalition  similar  to  his  first 

government.  The  Fraktion  opposed  re-entry  into  a  cabinet  headed  by  Wirth 

and  committed  to  the  policy  of  fulfilling  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Heinrich  Gerland,  a  leader  of  the  Schiffer  group,  tried  to  convince  the 

executive  committee  that  the  policy  Schiffer  had  influenced  the  Fraktion 

to  adopt,  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  party  at  large.  In  his  opinion  the 

DDP  was  to  reject  the  policy  of  fulfillment  and  not  take  part  in  Wirth's 

new  ministry,  for  by  joining  the  cabinet  and  retaining  the  policy  of 

fi  9 

fulfillment  the  DDP  would  be  helping  Wirth  dishonor  Germany.  The 
Bavarian  branch  of  the  party,  which  had  always  been  more  right-wing  than 
moderate,  supported  Gerland' s  ideas,  and  tried  to  blackmail  the  national 
party  executive  by  threatening  to  bolt  the  party  if  the  old  foreign 
policy  were  not  rejected. ^ 

The  moderates  remained  unconvinced  that  either  Wirth  or  the  policy 
of  fulfillment  would  dishonor  Germany,  as  the  nationalists  in  the  DDP 
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maintained.  They  believed  that  the  policy  of  fulfillment  was  the  only 

way  to  regain  German  honor,  for  when  the  French  and  English  saw  the 

impossibility  of  an  honest  attempt  at  fulfilling  the  treaty's  provisions, 

64 

they  would  agree  to  moderate  the  peace  terms.  However  neither  side  was 
able  to  persuade  the  other  of  the  correctness  of  its  views.  The  party 
was  definitely  divided  on  this  issue.  A  compromise  was  proposed  by 
Erich  Koch-Weser.  The  party  should  continue  to  advocate  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  it  should  refuse 
to  rejoin  Wirth's  cabinet,  a  cabinet  whose  major  policy  was  that  of 
attempting  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Koch's  compromise  plan  was  accepted,  but  the  division  of  the  party  into 
two  factions,  one  advocating  a  continuation  of  the  party's  policies  and 
ideals  announced  on  November  16,  1918,  while  the  other  faction  wished 
the  party  to  return  to  the  traditional  liberal  policies  of  power  politics 
and  middle-class  government,  was  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  party's  policies. 

The  Democrats  had  decided  not  to  join  the  second  Wirth  Cabinet, 
but  Wirth  managed  to  get  their  support,  through  clever  maneuvering. 

Wirth  called  Rathenau  to  represent  Germany  at  a  number  of  minor  confer¬ 
ences  throughout  Europe,  and  when  Rathenau  had  won  the  confidence  of  the 
English,  and  the  trust  of  the  French,  Wirth  asked  him  to  become  Foreign 
Minister.  After  some  hesitation  Rathenau  accepted,  seeing  this  as  the 
only  way  to  stabilize,  the  shakey  Wirth  Cabinet  by  getting  the  Democrats 
to  support  it.  The  Democrats  were  at  first  reluctant  to  let  Rathenau 
enter  the  cabinet  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party;  they  preferred 
that  he  join  the  government  as  an  independent  expert.  However  after  a 
bit  more  consideration  they  permitted  Rathenau  to  join  as  a  member  of 
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the  Democratic  Party ,  thus  making  the  DDP  a  member  of  Wirth's  coalition 
67 

government.  Wirth's  trick  to  get  the  DDP  back  into  the  coalition  had 
worked . 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Upper  Silesian  decision  was  announced 

by  the  League  of  Nations,  the  DDP  was  discussing  the  possibility  of 

uniting  with  Stresemann's  DVP.  These  talks  resulted  because  of  a  series 

of  strikes  which  had  occurred  earlier  in  the  year,  first  by  the  railroad 

workers  and  later  by  the  electrical  workers.  Although  the  strikes  had 

not  resulted  in  a  General  Strike,  they  had  occurred  in  vital  industries 

and  raised  fears  and  serious  talks  of  a  civil  servants  strike.  The 

outbreak  of  these  labor  disputes  was  viewed  with  fear  by  middle  class 

interests,  which  preferred  to  see  all  strikes  banned,  and  hoped  that  a 

69 

united  middle-class  might  be  able  to  do  this. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  possible  union  with  the  DVP,  the  moder¬ 
ates  once  again  emerged  victorious.  Led  by  Carl  Petersen,  the  Barth- 
Naumann  group  rejected  the  idea  of  a  united  liberal  party  representing 
purely  middle-class  interests.  The  moderates  desired  a  strong  social- 
liberal  party  which  extended  from  the  Independent  Socialist  to  the  DVP. 
Such  a  party  would  put  an  end  to  the  in-fighting  among  the  "moderate" 
parties  of  the  Weimar  Republic.  The  moderates  realized  that  the  creation 
of  such  a  party  was  impossible  in  1921,  but  they  believed  that  it  would 
become  a  reality  in  the  not-so-distant  future.^®  With  this  goal  in  mind 
the  moderates  rejected  any  idea  of  union  with  the  DVP,  for  the  DVP  as 
the  stronger  party  would  lead  the  united  liberals  into  a  policy  that  would 
be  representative  of  mainly  middle-class  interests. 

The  Democrats,  who  had  already  divided  into  a  moderate  and  a  right- 
wing  faction  in  the  executive  committee,  were  beginning  to  divide  into 
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factions  throughout  their  organization.  The  parliamentary  Fraktion  had 

become  the  stronghold  of  the  Schiffer  group,  while  the  Barth-Naumann 

group  held  a  slim  majority  on  the  executive.  The  executive  committee 

was  to  make  the  party's  policy  and  to  determine  the  party's  tactics, 

while  the  Fraktion  was  to  put  these  tactics  and  policies  into  practice. 

However,  ever  since  the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the 

Fraktion  had  tried  to  usurp  the  executive's  functions,  and  had  often 

made  its  own  policy  which  was  different  from  that  which  the  executive 

had  determined. ^  To  bring  the  Fraktion  under  the  executive's  control, 

the  Barth-Naumann  group  decided  to  appoint  a  political  committee  to 

meet  with  the  Fraktion  and  see  that  it  did  not  formulate  a  policy  inde- 

72 

pendently  of  the  executive.  By  such  means  the  Barth-Naumann  group 
hoped  to  retain  control  of  the  party's  policy  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
try  to  restore  unity  within  the  party. 

Having  brought  the  Fraktion  under  its  control,  or  so  the  members 
of  the  executive  thought,  the  Barth-Naumann  group  turned  its  attention 
to  settling  the  dispute  between  the  DDP  and  the  Peasants'  League.  The 
League  was  considered  an  organ  of  the  party,  and  permitted  a  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  DDP,  as  well  as  representation  on 
the  party's  central  committee  and  Fraktion.  The  League  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  DDP's  policy.  It  had  earlier  expressed  dislike  of  the  party's 
policy  of  cooperating  with  the  SPD  and  had  tried  to  force  the  Democrats 
to  join  the  DVP  in  order  to  create  a  united  liberal  party.  However,  the 
full  extent  of  the  League's  dissatisfaction  with  the  DDP  was  not  known 
until  late  1921,  when  the  BB  formally  demanded  changes  in  the  party.  In 
a  letter  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  DDP  it  asked  the  party  to 
drop  the  work  "Democratic"  from  its  title,  and  change  its  ideals  and 
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openly  avow  middle-class  interests.  Furthermore,  the  BB  wanted  the 
Democrats  to  repudiate  all  connection  with  the  left  liberal  newspapers, 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  Once  this  was  done, 
the  DDP  should  unite  with  the  DVP.^ 

While  the  BB  demands  infuriated  the  Barth-Naumann  group,  Schiffer 

and  his  colleagues  took  a  more  neutral  position,  even  though  the  League 

was  a  strong  supporter  of  their  faction.  The  moderates  opposed  the 

influence  of  interest  groups  like  this.^  Carl  Petersen  represented  the 

majority  of  the  party  when  he  informed  the  League  that  the  DDP  would  not 

change  its  name  or  abandon  its  policy  of  cooperation  with  the  Social 

Democrats.  The  DDP  was  a  party  that  had  announced  itself  as  a  popular 

party,  not  a  middle-class  party,  and  it  would  not  change  its  nature  just 

to  ensure  the  continued  cooperation  between  the  party  and  the  BB.^  In 

effect  Petersen  was  telling  the  League  to  either  accept  the  party  as  it 

7  6 

was  or  leave.  The  BB  dropped  its  demands. 

The  Schiffer  group  had  been  content  to  allow  the  Barth-Naumann 
group  to  discipline  the  League,  even  though  the  BB  strongly  supported 
Schiffer,  mainly  because  the  right  liberals  were  planning  a  new  method 
of  attack.  Schiffer 's  ally  and  leader  of  the  right-wing  faction  on  the 
executive,  Heinrich  Gerland  launched  a  campaign  to  have  the  radical 
republicans  and  pacifists  thrown  out  of  the  party.  His  first  target  was 
Helmuth  von  Gerlach,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  DDP.  He  was  noted  for 
being  a  strong  critic  of  the  party's  policy  regarding  the  Upper  Silesian 
decision  as  well  as  for  his  outspoken  criticism  of  the  policies  of  the 
various  Weimar  cabinets  for  their  lack  of  sufficient  control  over  the 
military.  Gerlach  had  been  a  close  associate  of  Barth  and  Naumann,  and 
favored  complete  cooperation  with  the  SPD.  Gerlach  was,  in  fact,  the 
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strongest  exponent  of  the  Barth  Naumann  ideals  and  the  party's  major 

critic  when  it  did  not  follow  them  completely.  Gerland  attacked  Gerlach 

by  calling  him  a  traitor  and  a  Socialist,  for  Gerlach  had  been  publishing 

reports  on  the  secret  activities  of  the  army  (which  had  been  arming  the 

former  Free  Corps,  now  disguised  as  sport  clubs);  he  demanded  that  Gerlach 

be  asked  to  leave  the  party.  The  executive  agreed,  and  Gerlach  was 

77 

expelled  from  the  DDP.  The  right  had  tested  a  new  tactic  and  found 

that  even  the  moderates  would  cooperate  in  expelling  the  more  radical 

members  of  their  faction,  if  the  radicals  were  accused  of  being  unpatriotic. 

The  national  executive  committee  in  late  September  1921  also 

decided  to  exert  their  power  over  the  provincial  leaders  of  the  party 

which  were  leaning  to  the  right.  This  was  particularly  true  of  their 

attitude  towards  the  policy  the  party's  Bavarian  branch  was  practicing. 

The  Bavarian  branch  had  criticized  the  national  executive  for  not  being 

a  middle-class  interest  party,  and  for  the  party's  close  cooperation 

with  the  Social  Democrats  on  the  national  level,  thus  causing  the 

national  executive  much  embarrassment.  To  end  this  source  of  trouble 

the  executive  determined  to  bring  the  Bavarian  branch  of  the  party  into 

line  with  the  rest  of  the  party.  The  executive's  first  move  was  to 

criticize  the  Bavarians  for  being  members  of  a  reactionary  Bavarian 

Government  (Kahr's)  which  was  suspected  of  desiring  to  establish  a 

separate  Bavarian  state,  and  which  refused  to  move  against  the  enemies 

78 

of  the  republic  in  fact  it  even  gave  these  enemies  refuge.  The  executive 

demanded  that  the  Bavarian  Democrats  withdraw  from  the  Bavarian  govern- 

79 

ment.  The  second  step  was  to  demand  that  the  Bavarians  make  it  quite 
clear  to  their  membership  that  an  unconditional  public  recognition  of 
the  republic  was  demanded  of  them,  according  to  the  resolution,  passed 
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at  the  party  congress,  designed  expressly  to  bring  the  Bavarian  branch  of 
the  party  into  line  with  the  policies  of  the  national  executive.  After 
a  brief  period  of  resistance  to  this  the  Bavarians  submitted  to  the 
executive's  authority.  The  Barth-Naumann  ideals  appeared  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  party,  and  the  advocates  of  these  ideals  seemed  to  be  in 
control  of  the  party;  however  the  Schiffer  faction  of  the  party  had  also 
achieved  minor  success  when  it  got  the  party  to  expell  Gerlach.  The 
control  of  the  party  by  the  moderates  was  not  as  strong  as  it  appeared 
to  be. 

The  party  organization  had  been  put  in  order  in  time  for  the 
party  to  give  its  undivided  attentions  to  pressing  matters  of  national 
importance.  In  the  spring  of  1922  the  nation  began  discussing  the  need 

c 

for  presidential  elections.  The  month  of  June  was  considered  as  a  good 

time  to  hold  the  elections.  The  majority  of  the  DDP  favored  a  union  of 

coalition  parties  behind  the  incumbent,  Friedrich  Ebert,  to  get  him 

re-elected;  however  if  the  other  members  of  the  coalition  did  not  wish 

to  do  this,  then  the  Democrats  were  prepared  to  nominate  Carl  Petersen 

8 1 

for  the  position.  The  executive  also  discussed  the  possibility  of 

supporting  another  party's  candidate,  but  decided  that  they  would  not 

support  the  candidate  of  the  DNVP,  nor  the  candidate  of  the  Centre  Party, 

for  the  DNVP  were  reactionaries,  and  the  Centre  Party  had  had  men  in 

almost  every  other  high  office  of  the  state,  and  the  DDP  did  not  want 

82 

them  to  get  the  highest  office.  The  executive  agreed,  however,  that 

their  major  goal  was  to  get  the  coalition  parties  to  unite  behind  Ebert 

83 

and  to  elect  him  for  the  full  constitutional  term  of  office.  The 
presidential  elections  were  not  held,  for  at  that  time  there  was  so  much 
violence  and  unrest  throughout  Germany  that  the  government  thought  it 
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better  to  extend  Ebert's  provisional  term  rather  than  risk  the  possibility 
of  violence  during  the  campaign. 

In  mid-1922  Germany  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

Violence  was  rampant,  and  political  murders  appeared  to  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  The  Free  Corps  had  been  disbanded  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist  secretly,  and  in  fact  had  founded  secret  societies  whose 
sole  purpose  it  was  to  perpetrate  political  murders  on  left  wing  poli¬ 
ticians  and  on  any  citizen  naive  enough  to  report  the  existence  of  a 
Free  Corps  unit  to  the  government,  or  the  Allied  Military  Commissioners. 
These  same  terrorist  groups  had  planned  and  successfully  attempted  to 
murder  Matthias  Erzberger,  a  former  cabinet  minister,  but  their  attempts 
to  kill  Phillip  Scheidemann  proved  unsuccessful.  The  government  had 
taken  a  few  minor  steps  to  halt  the  spread  of  terrorism,  but  even  a 
presidential  decree  of  a  state  of  emergency  after  the  death  of  Erzberger 
was  of  little  effect.  When  Walther  Rathenau  was  assassinated  in  June 
1922,  the  storm  of  protest  was  so  great  that  demands  arose  for  a  spec¬ 
ial  law  to  protect  the  republic  and  put  a  stop  to  the  political  murders 

84 

which  threatened  to  become  a  commonplace  in  German  politics. 

The  Democrats  had  long  been  advocates  of  a  law  to  protect  the 

republic.  They  had  supported  the  presidential  decrees  of  states  of 

emergency,  but  when  these  measures  proved  ineffective,  the  Democrats 

demanded  that  the  republican  political  leaders  be  protected,  and  saw 

that  the  only  way  to  guarantee  this  protection  was  to  pass  a  law  giving 

the  government  the  authority  to  eradicate  the  conspiracies  aimed 

8  5 

against  the  republic  and  its  politicians.  The  Democrats  asked  that 
the  law  include  a  provision  for  a  federal  police  force,  which,  in  the 
eventuality  that  local  police  officials  refused  to  disarm  or  disband 
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groups  known  to  be  practicing  terrorism,  could  be  sent  into  that  area 

Of. 

of  intrigue  to  break  up  the  anti-republican  forces.  The  Democrats' 

proposals  were  not  included  in  the  final  version  of  the  law,  but  they 

voted  unanimously  for  the  law  that  they  thought  to  be  so  necessary  for 

the  restoration  of  law  and  order  to  the  country. 

After  Rathenau's  murder  the  coalition  parties  found  it  necessary 

to  discuss  the  possibility  of  widening  their  coalition.  The  SPD 

suggested  that  the  Independents  be  included  in  the  coalition,  and  the 

DDP  responded  by  working  to  get  the  DVP  into  the  cabinet,  if  only  to 

balance  the  leftist  ideas  of  the  Independents.  The  DDP  Fraktion  sent 

a  letter  to  the  DVP's  Fraktion  asking  them  to  join  the  government,  but 

the  latter  refused  when  they  learned  that  one  of  the  conditions  would 

be  to  renounce  the  use  of  anti-Semitism  in  political  attacks  on  their 
8  7 

opponents.  What  the  DDP  Fraktion  had  done  was  done  without  the  prior 

knowledge  of  the  DDP's  executive  committee,  and  the  other  members  of  the 

cabinet.  Both  the  Socialists  and  the  DDP  executive  censured  the  DDP 

88 

Fraktion  for  this  move.  The  Democratic  executive  was  indeed  violently 

opposed  to  seeking  a  reapproachment  with  the  DVP,  since  they  considered 

the  DVP  a  right-wing  party  whose  views  constituted  a  serioue  menace  to 
89 

the  republic.  The  DDP  Fraktion ,  however,  ignored  the  executive's 
opposition  to  its  maneuvre  and  continued  to  make  its  own  policy,  and 
was  intractable  to  party  discipline  while  circumventing  the  executive's 
authority.  The  right-wing  faction  in  the  DDP  felt  itself  strong  enough 
to  challenge  the  Barth-Naumann  group,  which  controlled  the  executive, 
and  by  so  doing  had  raised  a  dispute  which  threatened  the  viability  of 
the  party's  organization.  The  DDP  was  divided,  not  only  on  political 
issues,  but  in  organizational  authority.  The  party  now  had  two  policies, 
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one  made  by  the  executive  and  announced  to  the  press,  and  one  made  by  the 
Fraktion  and  practiced  in  the  Reichstag. 

The  surprising  thing  about  the  division  in  the  party  was  that 
Carl  Petersen  went  over  to  the  right-wing,  thinking  that  it  was  the 
strongest  faction  in  the  party,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Fraktion  and 
the  Schiffer  group.  Petersen  led  the  party  into  a  parliamentary  coopera¬ 
tion  agreement  with  the  Centre  and  the  DVP,  the  Arbeit sgemeinschaf t  der 

Mitte,  to  counterbalance  a  similar  agreement  that  the  two  socialist 

90 

parties  had  made.  This  alliance  was  again  done  without  first  consult¬ 
ing  the  executive,  who  would  have,  and  did  oppose  the  agreement.  Petersen 
justified  his  actions  be  saying  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Fraktion,  it 

was  necessary  for  the  two  liberal  parties  to  work  together  because  "the 

91 

multi-party  system  works  against  parliamentarism." 

The  moderates,  whose  new  spokesman  was  Hugo  Preuss,  former 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  man  most  responsible  for  drafting 

the  Weimar  constitution,  saw  the  Arbeitsgemeinschaf t  as  the  Fraktion 1 s 

way  of  pulling  the  party  more  to  the  right,  and  thereby  hindering  the 

continuance  of  the  executive's  policy  of  close  cooperation  with  the  SPD. 

Preuss  advocated  the  retention  of  the  party's  real  independence,  not 

the  theoretical  independence  that  the  Fraktion ' s  policy  offered,  but  an 

independence  which  was  not  possible  if  the  DDP  allied  with  a  class  party 

like  the  DVP.  When  Preuss  and  the  Barth-Naumann  group  saw  that  the 

right-wing  of  the  party  would  get  the  executive  to  approve  a  fait  accompli , 

they  demanded  that  the  next  party  congress  must  approve  the  Fraktion ' s 

92 

policy  of  allying  with  the  Centre  and  the  DVP.  Petersen  saw  that  he 
could  not  hinder  such  a  debate  at  the  next  party  congress,  so  he  and 
the  Fraktion  also  agreed  to  let  the  party  congress  decide  whether  or  not 
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the  party  should  abide  by  the  agreement. 

The  debate  over,  the  Arbeitsgemeinschaf t  lasted  from  July  through 
October.  In  these  same  months  it  became  quite  clear  that  Petersen  was 
delaying  the  convocation  of  the  party  congress  in  order  that  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  agreement  might  have  time  to  weaken  and  to  mellow,  and  that 

those  members  of  the  party  who  were  previously  uncommitted  on  this 

94 

matter  might  be  won  over  to  the  side  of  the  Fraktion.  Petersen  proved 

to  be  successful  in  his  tactic  of  delay,  for  by  mid-October  1922  the 

executive  committee  of  the  party  passed  a  resolution  to  include  the 

Arbeitsgemeinschaf t  in  the  policy-making  of  the  party,  and  to  use  this 

agreement  as  the  springboard  for  the  eventual  union  of  all  the  liberal 

republican  groups  in  Germany,  i.e.  the  union  of  the  DDP  and  the  DVP. 

The  party's  central  committee,  which  until  October  had  been  fairly 

evenly  split  between  the  moderate  Bar th-Naumann  faction  and  the  more 

96 

class-oriented  Schiffer  group,  passed  a  similar  resolution;  this  was 

followed  by  the  adoption  of  the  executive's  resolution  at  the  party 

97 

congress  of  Bremen. 

Before  Petersen  had  managed  to  reconcile  the  moderates  to  what 

the  Fraktion  had  done,  the  Schiffer  group  demanded  that  discussions 

begin  with  the  DVP  to  work  out  a  plan  for  uniting  the  two  parties.  In 

July  1922  the  Fraktion  leaders  told  the  party  executive  that  they  were 

of  the  opinion  that  because  the  DDP  had  as  one  of  its  goals  the  founding 

of  a  united  liberal  party  it  should  begin  to  take  steps  towards  fulfill- 
98 

ing  that  goal.  Stresemann  was  in  agreement  with  the  principle  of 

liberal  union,  because  the  two  socialist  parties  were  expected  to  unite 
99 

at  any  time.  Stresemann  even  offered  the  DDP  the  use  of  his  party's 
apparatus  if  the  talks  proved  to  be  successful.  He  did  make  one  condition, 
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however,  the  united  liberal  party  must  adopt  the  DVP's  program  as  its 
own.  But  in  July  1922  the  moderate  faction  in  the  DDP  still  controlled 

the  executive  committee  of  the  party,  and  union  could  not  take  place  with¬ 
out  its  consent.  The  moderates  opposed  the  union  on  the  terms  presented 
by  the  DVP,  for  the  DVP  program  did  not  clearly  support  the  republican 
ideals  nor  did  it  favor  reforms  in  the  social  and  economic  structure  of 
the  nation. The  moderates  were  still  able  to  rally  support  among  a 
number  of  the  party's  uncommitted  members  in  July,  1922,  and  thus  managed 
to  defeat  Schiffer's  right-wingers  who  had  favored  creating  a  middle- 

class  interest  party  with  the  DVP  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  newly 

102 

united  Socialist  party.  The  split  in  the  Democratic  Party  had  be¬ 

come  obvious  because  of  the  Fraktion 1 s  manoeuvre. 

Meanwhile  on  the  national  political  front  the  Reichstag  had  passed 
the  law  for  the  protection  of  the  republic,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
eliminate  terrorism  as  a  political  practice,  and  thus  make  Germany  a 
peaceful  state  where  the  parliamentary  system  could  work.  However, 
because  of  its  independent  policy,  and  its  desire  to  effect  a  merger  of 
the  middle-of-the-road  parties,  the  DDP  Fraktion,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Centre  Party  Fraktion,  advised  the  government  in  August  1922  that  they 
would  not  continue  to  support  the  coalition,  and  would  in  fact  withdraw 
members  of  their  parties  from  the  cabinet  if  the  DVP  were  not  included 
in  the  coalition.  However,  the  SPD  refused  to  remain  in  any  coalition 

which  included  the  DVP.  Wirth  was  unable  to  effect  a  compromise,  and 

103 

on  November  14,  1922,  submitted  his  resignation. 
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Chapter  5 

Inflation,  Extremism,  and  the  Election  of  1924 

Any  government  formed  in  November  1922  would  have  been  faced  with 

the  problem  of  finding  a  way  to  stop  the  decline  in  value  of  the  German 

currency.  The  exchange  value  of  the  mark  which  had  been  4.2  to  the 

dollar  in  1913,  had  declined  by  November  1922  to  7000  marks  to  one 

dollar.^  Wirth  had  wanted  to  deal  with  this  problem,  but  believed  that 

before  he  made  any  attempts  at  ending  the  inflation,  he  ought  to  widen 

his  coalition  to  include  a  member  of  the  DVP,  so  that  his  policies  would 

o 

have  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  Reichstag.  The  Social  Democrats, 

however,  refused  to  remain  in  a  coalition  government  which  included  the 
3 

DVP.  Wirth  had  declared  that  he  would  only  remain  as  chancellor  if 

the  governing  coalition  were  composed  of  DVP,  DDP,  Centre,  and  SPD. 

When  the  Social  Democrats  continued  their  opposition  to  such  a  cabinet 

4 

Wirth  had  resigned. 

The  man  chosen  to  form  a  new  government  was  Wilhelm  Cuno, 
President  of  the  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Line,  and  former  privy 
councillor  in  the  Imperial  Treasury.  Cuno  tried  to  form  a  government 
which  included  the  Social  Democrats,  the  Centre,  and  the  two  liberal 
parties,  but  failed.  Finally,  on  November  16,  1922,  Cuno  announced  that 
he  had  formed  a  "government  of  experts"  composed  of  specialists  in 
financial  and  administrative  affairs,  which  had  the  support  of  the 
majority  in  the  Reichstag.  The  Democrats  agreed  to  support  Cuno,  and 
hoped  that  this  man  who  had  had  great  success  in  the  field  of  finance 
would  be  able  to  take  strong  measures  to  end  the  inflation  and  make  the 
reforms  in  Germany’s  economic  system  that  other  governments  had  been 
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unable  to  tackle  because  of  their  partisan  nature. 

Cuno  announced  the  policy  of  his  government  as  being  "first  bread 

£ 

and  food  (for  the  German  people)  then  reparation  payments."  However, 
the  French,  who  were  counting  heavily  on  the  German  reparation  payments 
to  pay  back  the  money  their  government  had  borrowed  from  England  and  the 
United  States  during  the  war,  were  determined  that  Germany  should  begin 
making  money  payments  on  the  reparation  debt.  France  refused  to  grant 
the  German  government  an  extension  on  the  moratorium  on  money  payments 
granted  in  January,  1922,  which  had  come  to  an  end  shortly  after  Wirth's 
resignation  in  November.  In  January,  1923,  the  French  claimed  that 
Germany  had  defaulted  on  a  promised  payment  in  kind.  To  force  Germany 
to  make  this  payment  and  begin  the  money  payments  of  the  reparation 
settlement  the  French  government  occupied  the  Ruhr  River  valley.  Cuno 
considered  this  action  to  be  illegal,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  Germany's 
opposition  to  the  French  policy,  Cuno  asked  the  German  people  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  non-cooperation,  and  to  passively  resist  the  French. ^ 

The  entire  nation  united  behind  Cuno.  The  DNVP,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  collapse  of  the  monarchy  offered  to  participate  in  a 

O 

coalition  government.  Even  the  Democrats  who  had  formerly  opposed 

letting  the  DNVP  join  any  coalition  whatsoever,  were  willing  to  support 

Cuno  despite  the  fact  that  he  might  give  a  member  of  the  DNVP  a  cabinet 
9 

post.  However,  the  Democratic  Fraktion  qualified  their  consent  by 
arguing  that  they  would  agree  to  the  inclusion  of  a  member  of  the  DNVP 
in  the  government,  only  if  Cuno  announced  that  the  appointment  was  being 
made  to  demonstrate  national  unity  in  resistance  to  the  French  invasion. ^ 
On  the  whole,  the  Democrats  considered  passive  resistance  the  only  way 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  injustice  of  the  French  demands  as  well 
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as  the  best  way  to  unite  all  Germans  behind  a  government  which  was 
opposing  French  domination. ^ 

Passive  resistance  was  quickly  accepted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  occupied  areas.  The  miners  and  factory  workers,  as  well  as  all 
governmental  employees  in  the  Ruhr  area  participated  in  a  General  Strike 
which  began  on  January  19,  1923.  Although  the  strike  hampered  the 
French  at  first,  they  broke  it  by  confiscating  the  mines  and  railroads 
and  threatening  to  use  their  army  against  the  strikers  who  refused  to 
return  to  work.  In  addition,  they  expelled  all  the  civil  servants  who 
refused  to  follow  the  directives  of  the  commander  of  the  French  army. 

As  soon  as  it  was  realized  that  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  would  con¬ 
tinue,  Cuno  determined  to  provide  means  of  support  for  the  large  number 
of  people  who  refused  to  work  for  the  French,  and  for  those  people 
expelled  from  the  occupied  zone.  In  order  to  do  this  the  government 
printed  more  money.  Inflation  increased  causing  the  value  of  the  mark 
to  drop  drastically,  so  that  by  the  end  of  February  1923  the  exchange 
rate  of  the  mark  was  23,000  to  the  dollar.  The  Democrats  realized  that 
the  continuance  of  this  policy  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation’s 

12 

currency  and  the  bankruptcy  of  countless  numbers  of  small  businesses; 
nevertheless,  they  felt  impelled  to  continue  it,  for  French  oppression 
was  a  worse  alternative.  Gothein  had  stated  this  fact  very  clearly  when 

he  told  the  Reichstag  on  April  17,  "It  is  better  to  become  poor  ... 

13 

than  to  accept  the  station  of  lasting  servility." 

Meanwhile  the  economic  crises  and  the  need  for  resisting  the  French 
had  contributed  to  the  rise  of  extremism.  Separatists,  racists,  right- 
wing  opponents  of  the  republic,  and  Communists,  used  the  disorder  caused 
by  the  economic  collapse  of  the  mark  and  the  French  invasion  to  further 
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their  respective  causes.  If  these  elements  were  not  effectively  and 
quickly  stopped,  Germany  faced  civil  war,  and  possibly  dismemberment  by 
foreign  powers. 

The  Democrats  had  been  aware  of  the  increased  strength  of  the 

extremists  almost  as  soon  as  passive  resistance  was  begun,  and  they  were 

particularly  sensitive  to  what  was  happening  in  Bavaria,  which  had  become 

the  center  of  right-wing  extremist  activities.  Bavaria  had  given  shelter 

to  a  number  of  Free  Corps  groups  which  were  supposedly  dissolved  in 

1920,  but  continued  to  exist  under  the  name  of  sporting  groups.  Then 

too  Bavaria  was  the  center  of  the  political  terrorists  who  had  planned 

the  murders  of  Rathenau  and  Erzberger.  However  in  the  early  months  of 

1923,  the  Democrats  were  more  concerned  with  the  possibility  that  the 

Bavarian  government  might  attempt  to  resist  the  French  by  force,  than 

they  were  about  the  open  parading  of  the  old  Free  Corps.  As  early  as 

January,  1923,  the  DDP  had  considered  making  use  of  presidential 

emergency  decrees  to  disband  extremist  groups  of  all  kinds,  and  thus 

avert  the  possibility  of  armed  resistance  to  the  French.  On  January  24, 

1923,  Rudolf  Oeser,  Democratic  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Cuno 

government,  discussed  the  growth  of  terrorists  bands  throughout  Germany, 

and  especially  the  activities  of  the  racist  and  right-wing  terrorist 

groups  around  Munich, with  the  executive  committee.  He  suggested  that  an 

enabling  law  (Ermachtigungsgesetz)  a  law  giving  the  national  government 

extraconstitutional  powers  for  a  specified  length  of  time,  might  be 

14 

necessary  to  deal  with  the  Bavarian  extremists.  At  the  same  meeting 
Otto  Gessler,  the  DDP  Defense  Minister,  also  spoke  very  pessimistically 
about  the  government's  chances  of  disbanding  the  terrorists  groups  in 
Munich  without  using  the  army.  Gessler  even  believed  that  the  federal 
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government  might  be  unable  to  prevent  Bavaria  from  setting  up  a  separate 
state . ^ 

Conditions  grew  worse  as  the  government's  policy  of  passive 
resistance  was  continued  into  the  summer  of  1923,  for  in  Munich,  Adolf 
Hitler,  leader  of  an  anti-democratic  band  of  terrorists,  who  was  calling 
for  a  "march  on  Berlin"  to  overthrow  the  republic,  appeared  to  have  the 
tacit  support  of  the  Bavarian  government. ^  In  May  1923  the  Democrats 
asked  the  government  to  pass  emergency  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
threats  to  the  republic  posed  by  the  Communists  and  the  radical  right¬ 
wingers.^  However,  Cuno  did  not  wish  to  take  such  steps,  at  least  not 
until  after  the  passive  resistance  to  the  French  was  successful. 

Although  Cuno  did  nothing  to  stop  the  growth  of  extremism  the 
Democrats  remained  very  concerned  about  Germany's  domestic  political 
problems.  In  July,  Anton  Erkelenz,  the  spokesman  for  the  labor  interests 
in  the  party,  and  the  secretary  of  the  liberal  Hirsch-Duncker  Unions, 
again  raised  the  issue  in  a  report  to  the  party's  executive  committee. 

He  and  the  Fraktion  believed  that  despite  the  Communist  uprisings,  this 
group  did  not  pose  as  great  a  threat  to  the  republic  as  did  the  right- 
wing  groups,  especially  that  of  Adolf  Hitler.  The  great  danger  of  the 
Communists  was  that  their  activity  gave  the  right-wing  groups  ready 
justification  for  their  Putschist  activities,  particularly  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  move  to  suppress  the  Communist  uprisings.  Erkelenz  specif¬ 
ically  stated  that  he  thought  any  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  left  would 

18 

give  Hitler  the  excuse  he  needed  to  begin  his  "march  on  Berlin".  The 

argument  of  the  DDP  executive  committee,  however,  was  that  its  concern 

was  not  with  which  extremist  group  was  the  greatest  threat  to  the  republic 

19 


its  sole  aim  was  to  see  all  dangers  to  the  republican  system  eradicated. 
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On  the  whole,  the  party  was  prepared  to  give  the  state  all  the 
power  it  needed  to  cope  with  the  explosive  situation.  This  was  demon¬ 
strated  already  on  May  14,  1923,  when  the  Democratic  Fraktion  refused 
to  join  the  DNVP  in  demanding  that  the  Reichstag  censure  the  Prussian 
government  for  banning  a  racist  anti-republican  party  which  was  closely 
affiliated  with  Hitler's  movement.  Erich  Kock-Weser,  the  spokesman  for 
the  Democratic  Fraktion,  explained  that  his  party  did  not  view  the 
Prussian  measures  as  a  violation  of  free  speech  and  assembly,  because: 

For  us  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  state 
finds  itself  in  an  unusual  position,  and  unusual 
situations  require  unusual  endeavors  to  disarm  the 
attacks  of  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right, 
justifies  the  state's  use  of  its  emergency  powers. 

We  are  fighting  plots  and  deeds,  not  political 
points  of  view.  ^ 

As  the  year  progressed  the  Democrats  pressed  the  national  government  to 

move  against  the  extremists,  promising  the  government  full  DDP  support 

if  it  wanted  the  Reichstag  to  give  it  emergency  powers.  Cuno  however 

did  not  wish  to  call  off  passive  resistance,  and  did  not  think  that  the 

government  had  to  take  drastic  action  against  the  extremists. 

The  economic  crisis  of  that  summer  added  to  the  complications 

caused  by  political  extremism  and  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  By 

August,  1923,  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  had  sunk  to  2.5  billion 

marks  to  the  dollar.  Meanwhile  passive  resistance  had  obviously  failed 

to  get  the  French  to  evacuate  the  Ruhr,  and  armed  resistance  was  out  of 

the  question,  in  fact,  had  been  ruled  out  as  a  policy  alternative  by  the 
21 

DDP.  The  Democrats  resolved  that  the  only  otherway  to  get  the  French 

out  of  the  Ruhr  was  for  Germany  to  capitulate  and  fulfill  her  reparation 
22 

obligations.  Cuno,  however,  refused  to  end  passive  resistance,  for  he 

23 

considered  such  a  policy  to  be  traitorous.  In  view  of  the  chancellor's 
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intransigense  regarding  both  the  economic  crisis  and  the  political  unrest, 

the  only  step  left  to  the  Democrats  was  to  cause  the  fall  of  the  Cuno 

cabinet.  Carl  Petersen,  the  party  chairman,  called  for  Cuno's  resignation 

and  demanded  the  appointment  of  a  chancellor  who  would  call  off  passive 

resistance,  and  who  would  be  able  to  effect  reforms  necessary  to  restor- 

24 

ing  stability  to  the  German  economy.  On  August  11,  1923,  the  DVP  and 
the  SPD  joined  the  Democrats  in  demanding  Cuno’s  resignation.  Loss  of 
support  of  these  three  parties  forced  Cuno  to  announce  his  resignation 
on  August  12,  1923.2^ 

With  Cuno  gone,  Stresemann,  who  had  also  agitated  for  replacing 

Cuno,  was  asked  to  form  a  government  which  would  have  the  support  of  a 

majority  in  the  Reichstag.  Stresemann  proved  to  be  more  successful  than 

Wirth  in  creating  a  coalition  government  including  all  the  parties  which 

supported  the  republic.  His  cabinet  extended  from  the  DVP  on  the  right, 

to  the  SPD  on  the  left.  The  DDP  moderates  had  some  hesitation  about 

supporting  Stresemann  as  chancellor,  but  the  Schiffer  faction,  which 

controlled  the  Fraktion  and  had  always  been  sympathetic  toward  a  merger 

with  the  DVP,  agreed  to  join  the  Stresemann  cabinet  without  consulting 

26 

the  DDP  moderates  in  the  party's  executive  committee. 

The  n®j  Stresemann  cabinet  acted  immediately,  and  requested  that 
a  national  state  of  emergency  be  declared,  as  soon  as  passive  resistance 
was  ended.  Stresemann  asked  for  an  enabling  law,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  initiate  the  reforms  necessary  to  restore  the  value  of  the  mark, 
and  to  cope  with  the  political  situation  without  risking  a  no-confidence 
vote . 

The  Democrats  had  been  one  of  the  first  parties  to  support 
Stresemann' s  demands.  Civil  peace  had  been  so  urgent  a  matter  for  them. 
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that  two  members  of  the  Schiffer  group,  Georg  Gothein  and  Heinrich 

Garland,  had  the  previous  July  suggested  that  General  Seeckt,  the  commander 

28 

and  chief  of  the  army,  be  made  dictator  in  order  to  restore  civil  order. 

This  was  rejected  by  the  moderates,  who,  however,  were  willing  to  give 

Stresemann  unquestioning  support  one  month  later.  Schiffer  pressed  the 

support  of  Stresemann  even  further,  and  demanded  that  the  new  chancellor 

act  immediately  on  the  question  of  restoring  the  value  of  the  mark,  and 

30 

suppressing  the  extremist  violence. 

With  the  passage  of  the  enabling  act  on  October  13,  the  cabinet 
was  able  to  take  action  against  the  extremists.  In  order  to  speed  the 
restoration  of  order,  the  cabinet  transferred  its  emergency  powers  to  the 
Defense  Minister  Otto  Gessler,  who  had  held  that  office  in  every  cabinet 
since  March  1920.  Bavaria,  because  it  offered  haven  to  all  the  right- 
wing  enemies  of  the  republic,  was  threatening  the  Reich  with  civil  war. 

Most  of  the  moderates  in  the  DDP  and  the  entire  Social  Democratic  Party 
were  agreed  that  the  government  should  use  its  new  powers  to  disband  the 
extremist  groups  in  Bavaria,  and  thus  bring  Bavaria  under  the  control  of 
the  national  government.  However,  Gessler  and  Seeckt  were  reluctant 
to  take  action  against  the  Bavarian  extremists,  fearing  the  strength  of 
Bavarian  separatism  in  the  army  units  stationed  in  Bavaria.  These  troops 
had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Bavarian  government,  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  was  openly  hostile  to  the  national  government  and  was  giving 
refuge  to  right-wing  extremists.  Because  they  were  afraid  the  Bavarian 
detachments  might  offer  armed  resistance  to  the  attempts  of  the  federal 
government  to  bring  Bavaria  into  line  by  force,  the  defence  minister  and 

the  army  chief-of -staff  turned  their  attention  to  the  threat  posed  by  the 

31 

leftist  Saxon  and  Thuringian  governments. 
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Both  Saxony  and  Thuringia  had  large  Communist  minority  Fraktions 

in  their  provincial  diets.  Both  provinces  had  changed  governments  during 

the  year  1923,  and  were  governed  by  coalitions  of  Social  Democrats  and 

Communists.  Throughout  the  year  1923  the  Communist  Party  was  openly 

calling  and  preparing  for  a  revolution,  and  in  Saxony  outbreaks  of 

32 

violence  had  begun  in  October  1923.  The  army  and  the  defence  minister 
thus  used  the  mounting  violence  and  the  call  for  revolution  emanating 
from  members  of  the  Saxon  government  as  an  excuse  to  send  the  army  into 
Saxony  and  remove  the  government  on  October  22,  replacing  it  with  a 
Commissioner,  and  thus  possibly  forestalling  a  Communist  uprising.  Two 
weeks  later,  on  November  6,  1923,  the  army  moved  into  Thuringia  to  remove 
the  elected  government  there  and  also  to  replace  it  with  a  more  moderate 
one.  These  moves  were  unconstitutional  in  the  strictest  sense  since  both 
the  Saxon  and  the  Thuringian.  governments  had  been  elected  in  accordance 
with  the  federal  and  provincial  constitutions.  These  moves  were  of 
strategical  importance  however,  for  they  enabled  the  army  to  manoeuvre 
into  a  position  on  the  Bavarian  frontiers  and  keep  the  extremist  groups 
there  from  leaving  Bavaria.  Gessler's  policy  towards  Bavaria  continued 
to  be  one  of  containment  rather  than  intervention,  and  as  a  result, 
involved  the  DDP's  disapproval.  Because  of  Gessler's  reluctance  to  take 
action  against  the  Bavarians,  the  party  secretariat  sent  out  a  circular 
letter  to  all  the  local  party  organizations  on  October  31,  1923,  inform¬ 
ing  them  that  the  party's  executive  joined  the  SPD  in  demanding  that  the 

Bavarian  government  be  deposed  by  the  army,  as  in  the  case  of  Saxony, 

34 

and  a  more  moderate  provisional  government  be  sent  up.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  army  ignored  Bavaria  and  acted  against  the  radicals  in  Thuringia. 
The  growing  chaos  must  have  seemed  inviting,  for  two  days  later,  on 
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November  8,  1923,  Adolf  Hitler  attempted  a  Putsch  in  Munich,  against 

the  very  government  which  had  sheltered  him.  He  thus  forced  the  hand  of 

the  Bavarian  government.  Gustav  Kahr,  who  was  at  that  time  Commissioner 

of  Bavaria,  an  office  the  Bavarian  Diet  established  on  September  26,  1923, 

35 

when  it  declared  Bavaria  in  a  state  of  emergency,  was  an  ardent  mon¬ 
archist  and  an  ardent  Bavarian  separatist,  who  had  in  the  past  avoided 
clashes  with  the  racist  and  right-wing  extremists.  In  fact  he  had  often 
given  refuge  to  such  groups  when  they  were  supposedly  disbanded  and 
banned.  On  the  night  of  November  8,  however,  he  was  held  at  gunpoint 
by  Hitler  and  asked  to  join  the  extremists  and  racists  in  their  "march 
on  Berlin".  Kahr  realized  that  he  would  have  to  face  the  possibility  of 
an  invasion  of  Bavaria  by  the  Reichswehr  if  he  joined  Hitler.  If  he  re¬ 
fused,  however,  and  in  fact  opposed  the  racists  with  Bavarian  forces  he 
would  be  weakening  his  own  separatist  and  monarchical  plans.  The  other 
extremist  groups  upon  which  he  depended  for  support  for  his  own  political 
ambitions  would  surely  accuse  him  of  being  a  tool  of  "Marxist  Berlin". 

Kahr  chose  to  oppose  Hitler,  anyway,  and  on  the  morning  of  November  9, 

36 

1923,  the  Bavarian  police  suppressed  the  Putsch. 

In  the  discussions  held  right  after  the  Putsch,  on  November  11, 

1923,  the  Democratic  executive  committee  which  was  backed  by  the  entire 

party  on  this  issue,  agreed  that  Defence  Minister  Gessler  was  to  use  the 

army  to  march  into  Bavaria  and  dissolve  and  disarm  all  extremist 

37 

national,  racist,  reactionary,  and  separatist  groups.  Nothing  else 
could  restore  the  nation's  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  the  army  to  the  republic. 
Should  the  army  prove  disloyal,  however,  both  the  DDP  and  the  SPD  were 
agreed  that  the  best  policy  might  be  to  use  the  Prussian  state  security 
police  to  protect  the  federal  government  against  further  invasion  threats 
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from  the  Bavarian  extremists.  If  Gessler  did  not  act,  the  party  was 
to  withdraw  from  the  coalition  government,  thus  leaving  Stresemann  with¬ 
out  emergency  powers,  for  the  latter  had  been  granted  for  only  a  specific 

39 

period,  or  until  the  membership  of  the  coalition  changed. 

The  Democrats  were  particularly  adamant  in  demanding  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  Kahr  government  in  Bavaria.  Both  during  the  November  11 
discussions  and  the  following  spring  in  a  circular  letter  sent  to  all 
local  electoral  district  organizations  on  April  2,  1924,  the  DDP  made  it 
clear  that  they  viewed  the  existing  government  of  Bavaria  in  the  same 
light  as  the  other  extremist  movements  and  wanted  to  see  it  replaced. 

Kahr  and  his  associates  were  to  be  treated  as  enemies  of  the  republic 
as  much  as  Hitler  and  the  Communists  were.^  It  was  Stresemann 's 
partiality  toward  the  right-wing  extremists  which  had  particularly 
infuriated  the  Barth-Naumann  moderates.  The  then  chairman  of  the  party 

executive  committee,  Anton  Erkelenz,  previously  the  DDP  labor  spokesman, 

41 

consequently  urged  the  party  to  withdraw  from  the  Stresemann  cabinet. 

However,  Ludwig  Haas,  a  former  army  captain,  and  the  DDP  spokesman  for 

military  affairs,  as  well  as  Defence  Minister  Gessler  himself  argued  at 

the  executive  meeting  of  November  11,  that  the  Stresemann  policies  had 

42 

been  the  only  policies  possible  if  civil  war  were  to  be  averted. 

Gessler  defended  his  own  policies  on  the  grounds  that  the  "troubles" 

plaguing  Germany  in  1923  defied  the  comprehension  of  all  but  the  few  who 

had  to  deal  with  them  directly.  The  majority  of  the  DDP  executive,  thow- 

43 

ever,  agreed  with  Erkelenz  s  position. 

Stresemann' s  invasion  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia  had,  meanwhile 
aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Social  Democrats,  who  planned  to  call  for 

i 

a  no-confidence  vote  on  this  issue.  SPD  animosity  resulted  from  Stresemann 's 
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use  of  the  army  to  remove  the  Saxon  government  which  had  been  both  a 
legitimate  and  a  constitutional  government,  and  had,  incidently,  been 
composed  of  a  Socialist -Communist  coalition.  The  SPD  argued  that  the 
preferred  use  of  force  against  the  left,  and  the  reluctance  to  use  it 
against  the  right  constituted  a  threat  to  the  republic.  However,  the  SPD 
leadership  had  some  second  thoughts  about  bringing  down  Stresemann's 
government,  because  it  had  succeeded  in  stabilizing  the  mark  and  in  re¬ 
storing  civil  order  to  Germany.  Therefore  an  SPD  no-confidence  motion, 
supported  by  the  DDP,  which  dealt  strictly  with  Stresemann's  activities 
against  the  Saxon  government  was  proposed  in  the  Reichstag  on  November 
23.  Since  it  was  certain  of  being  defeated,  the  SPD  could  be  assured  of 

the  opportunity  to  express  its  hostility  to  the  Saxon  policy  while  con- 

44 

tinuing  the  cabinet  in  power. 

Stresemann  decided,  however,  that  he  wanted  a  straight  no-confi¬ 
dence  vote  on  all  his  policies.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of  perplexity 
among  both  the  SPD  and  the  DDP,  for  both  parties  had  planned  on  voting 
against  Stresemann  and  the  Saxon  policy,  but  favored  the  approval  of  his 
other  policies.  These  included  the  ending  of  passive  resistance  on 
September  26,  1923,  and  especially  the  institution  of  a  stable  currency 
on  October  16,  1923.  The  inflated  marks  had  been  turned  in  at  the  rate 

of  a  trillion  to  one  new  mark  (Rentenmark)  which  had  the  pre-war  value 

45 

of  4.2  to  the  dollar.  Both  the  extremist  parties,  the  DNVP  and  the 
Communists  had  been  opposed  to  Stresemann’s  conclusion  of  passive  re¬ 
sistance,  and  were,  bound  to  vote  against  him  on  a  clear  no-confidence 
motion.  The  DDP  and  the  SPD  were  thus  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  wishing 
to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the.  government's  Saxon  policy  (which  the 
other  parties  approved)  but  of  not  wishing  to  topple  Stresemann  on  his 
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Ruhr  and  economic  policies  (which  the  other  parties  disapproved) . 

Even  before  the  no-confidence  issue  had  come  to  the  floor  on 
November  23,  the  leaders  of  the  DDF  had  considered  what  parties  might  be 
included  in  the  next  coalition  government,  if  Stresemann  were  defeated. 

In  a  circular  letter  dated  November  17,  which  the  secretariat  sent  to  all 
DDP  local  organizations,  it  was  made  clear  that  although  the  possibility 
had  existed  since  1920,  that  a  Burgerblok  of  middle-class  interest  parties 
might  be  formed,  which  would  give  the  government  the  support  of  the  major¬ 
ity  in  the  Reichs tag ,  the  DDP  had,  and  would  always  refuse  to  tolerate 
such  a  government.  Even  a  possible  coalition  of  moderate  non-socialist 
parties  seemed  out  of  the  question  in  November,  1923,  because  the  DDP 
was  reluctant  to  participate  in  any  government  which  did  not  include  the 
SPD  as  a  member.  It  was  plain,  however,  that  the  Centre,  which  had  moved 
slightly  to  the  right  after  the  fall  of  Wirth,  refused  to  be  a  member  of 
any  coalition  which  did  include  the  SPD,  so  that  neither  the  old  Weimar 
Coalition  (SPD,  DDP,  Centre),  nor  the  Grand  Coalition  (SPD,  DDP,  Centre, 
DVP) ,  could  be  formed.  The  only  other  course  of  action  open  to  Stresemann 
if  he  were  defeated,  was  to  dissolve  the  Reichstag  and  rule  by  emergency 
powers  rather  than  call  a  new  election.  This  would  create  a  dictatorship, 
for  the  chancellor  would  have  been  responsible  to  no  man  except  the 

president.  The  Democrats,  however,  refused  to  countenance  the  latter 
47 

possibility. 

In  the  end  the  Democrats  thought  it  best  to  vote  for  the  continued 

existence  of  the  Stresemann  cabinet,  for  they  had  decided  that  any  other 

coalition  could  be  no  more,  capable  than  Stresemann '  s ,  or  else  the  new 

48 

coalition  might  be  even  less  capable.  But,  because  the  only  other 
parties  that  wanted  Stresemann  to  remain  as  chancellor  were  the  DVP  and 
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the  Centre,  he  was  defeated  on  November  23,  1923,  by  a  vote  of  230  to 
49 

155. 

With  the  fall  of  Stresemann  the  Democratic  Party  was  confronted 

with  the  problem  of  joining  in  the  creation  of  a  new  coalition.  There 

was  no  danger  that  Stresemann  would  seize  control  of  the  government  and 

rule  without  the  Reichstag,  for  president  Ebert  refused  to  allow  him  to 

dissolve  the  parliament.  The  Democrats  decided  that  their  support  of  any 

new  coalition  was  contingent  on  its  agreement  to  continue  Stresemann 's 

policies  in  regard  to  combatting  the  resistance  to  the  republic,  and  to 

continuing  the  new  economic  policy  designed  to  stabilize  the  German 

currency.  The  DDP  secretariat  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  the  party's 

local  organizations  on  November  29,  1923,  in  which  the  party's  policy  was 

made  clear.  The  party  would  not  tolerate  any  coalition  which  included 

the  DNVP,  and  would  not  join  any  coalition  which  excluded  the  SPD.  On 

the  whole  the  DDP  would  tolerate  a  coalition  of  moderate  non-socialist 

50 

parties . 

The  DDP  circular  of  November  29,  also  explained  to  the  party 
rank  and  file,  the  position  of  the  other  parties  and  the  difficulties 
involved  in  creating  a  new  coalition.  The  Centre  party,  for  example, 
refused  to  join  any  coalition  which  excluded  the  DDP,  but  also  refused 
to  be  a  member  of  any  government  including  the  SPD,  the  coalition  which 
the  DDP  supported.  In  fact  no  party  other  than  the  DDP  would  tolerate 
the  SPD  in  the  new  government.  The  letter  warned  that  the  DDP  was  thus 
left  open  to  the  charge  of  blocking  the  creation  of  a  new  cabinet,  for 

the  other  parties  could  not  form  a  coalition  that  did  not  include  the 

DDP  because  the  Social  Democrats  would  not  tolerate  a  non-socialist  govern¬ 
ment  which  did  not  include  the  DDP.  This  situation  was  further  complicated 
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by  the  fact  that  the  DVP  and  the  Centre  Party  also  wanted  the  right-wing 

51 

DNVP  in  the  new  government.  The  Democrats,  however,  would  not  partici¬ 

pate  in  the  coalition  proposed  by  the  Centre,  even  though  Petersen  and 
Schiffer  used  all  their  influence  to  bring  this  about.  The  DDP  moderates 
under  pressure  of  being  accused  by  the  leaders  of  the  other  moderate 
parties  of  causing  Germany  to  be  without  a  government,  finally  agreed  to 

tolerate  a  government  which  included  the  DNVP  if  the  latter  were  excluded 

52 

from  the  portfolios  of  Defence  and  Interior.  By  November,  1923,  the 
Democrats  had  agreed  that  they  would  join  a  coalition  headed  by  the 
Centrist  Wilhelm  Marx.  This  decision  was  reached  after  the  DVP  was  un¬ 
able  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  DNVP  as  to  who  should  be  chancellor. 
The  Democrats  were  then  asked  to  join  the  moderates  in  a  coalition,  and 

were  reminded  that  if  they  did  not,  they  would  be  responsible  for  Germany's 

53 

not  having  a  government. 

In  the  year  between  the  fall  of  Wirth's  second  cabinet  on  November 
12,  122,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Stresemann  government  on  November  23, 

1923,  the  DDP  had  once  more  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Barth-Naumann 
moderates.  During  the  year  1922  and  through  to  August  1923,  the  moderate 
faction  had  been  defeated  by  the  Schiffer  group  on  policies  ranging  from 
the  Arbeitsgemeinschaf t ,  to  having  had  to  give  approval  to  the  Fraktion 1 s 
joining  the  Stresemann  cabinet.  After  May,  1923,  and  partly  because  of 
the  economic  crises  and  the  threat  of  political  extremism,  the  influence 
of  the  executive  committee  had  revived,  especially  because  of  its  dis¬ 
approval  of  Cuno  and  his  reluctance  to  act.  Petersen,  the  party  chairman 
and  leader  of  the  Fraktion,  had  at  one  time  been  the  party's  strongest 
advocate  of  support  for  Cuno,  and  now  appears  to  have  been  unable  to 
influence  the  higher  party  circles.  He  was  no  longer  chairman  of  the 
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party's  executive  committee,  having  lost  that  position  to  Anton  Erkelenz, 
a  moderate  who  wished  to  keep  the  party  true  to  the  ideals  expressed  in 
the  party's  platform  of  December,  1919.  Although  Petersen  was  still  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Fraktion,  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  executive  had  led  the 
party  into  the  Stresemann  coalition,  his  ability  to  influence  party 
policy  waned  immediately  after.  Schiffer,  the  original  leader  of  the 
class  oriented  wing  of  the  party,  was  out  of  the  country  during  most  of 
the  year  1923,  as  chairman  of  a  commission  to  represent  Germany's  views 
on  the  way  to  establish  an  international  commission  to  see  that  neither 
Poland  nor  Germany  illegally  attempted  to  control  all  of  Upper  Silesia. ^ 

Although  Gothein  and  Gerland  still  spoke  of  making  the  DDP  a 
class-interest  party,  they  did  not  get  much  support  from  anyone  else  on 
the  party's  executive  committee.  The  most  influential  speakers  against 
the  moderate  goals  of  the  party  at  this  time  were  Gessler  and  Ludwig  Haas. 
However,  as  we  have  seen  above,  these  men  were  not  concerned  with  the 
issue  of  class  party,  they  only  emphasised  the  need  to  act  against 
Communist  activity,  while  expressing  reluctance  to  take  similar  drastic 
action  against  the  leaders  of  the  political  right. 

Carl  Petersen  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  party  on  January  7, 

1924.  The  reassertion  of  party  control  by  the  Bar th-Naumann  group 
obviously  made  Petersen's  position  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Schiffer  group 
and  the  entire  party  untenable.  Therefore  he  used  the  opportunity  of  his 
election  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Hamburg  as  an  excuse  to  resign  from  all 
positions  of  leadership  in  the  party,  for  him  conveniently,  and  before 
the  party  pressured  him  into  doing  so.^  That  his  resignation  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  tendered  even  if  he  had  not  become  mayor  of  Hamburg,  is 
obvious  from  the  statement  he  made  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  that  he 
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had  not  been  able  to  agree  with  most  of  the  DDP's  policy  during  the  last 
few  months  of  1923.  The  executive  committee  elected  Erich  Koch-Weser 
to  replace  him  as  chairman  of  the  party  until  such  time  when  a  new  party 
congress  could  be  called  and  an  official  election  be  held.“^ 

Koch-Weser' s  first  task  as  party  leader  was  to  prepare  for  the 
new  Reichstag  elections  scheduled  for  the  summer  of  1924,  when  the  term 
of  the  first  Reichstag  expired.  Koch-Weser  and  several  other  Democrats 
thought  that  the  party  might  fare  better  if  the  electoral  laws  were 
changed.  They  particularly  disliked  the  system  of  proportional  represent¬ 
ation  and  wanted  the  electoral  districts  made  smaller  so  that  a  man 
might  be  able  to  campaign  in  the  district.  They  did  not  like  the  idea 
that  the  electorate  usually  did  not  know  the  man  campaigning  for  office, 
nor  did  the  electorate  have  a  chance  to  chose  the  individual  party's 
candidates,  for  by  the  proportional  electoral  law,  the  party  named  the 

candidates,  and  the  electorate  voted  only  for  the  party  that  it  liked, 

58 

without  even  knowing  who  the  candidates  were  in  their  areas.  Members 

of  the  DDP  thought  that  this  system  was  undemocratic,  despite  the  fact 

that  every  vote  counted,  for  out  of  every  60,000  votes  a  party  received 

in  an  area  it  sent  a  candidate  to  the  Reichstag.  If  a  given  party  failed 

to  receive  these  60,000  votes,  or  the  number  of  votes  that  they  received 

was  not  a  multiple  of  60,000,  the  total  over  the  number  required  to  send 

a  man  to  the  Reichstag  was  credited  to  the  party's  national  total  and  the 

party  permitted  to  send  a  delegate  at  large  to  the  Reichstag  for  every 

bloc  of  60,000  votes  credited  to  its  national  total.  The  Democrats  were 

unable  to  get  the  electoral  laws  changed,  so  that  when  the  Reichstag  was 

dissolved  in  March,  1924,  the  Democrats  had  to  plan  their  campaign  strat- 

59 

egy  under  the  old  proportional  system. 
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The  elections  held  on  May  4,  1924,  once  again  brought  losses  to 
the  moderate  parties  and  gains  to  the  extremists.  The  Democrats  lost 
seventeen  seats  and  700,000  votes,  dropping  from  2.3  million  votes  in 
1920  to  1.66  million  in  1924  and  from  45  seats  to  28.  Whereas  the  party 
had  polled  8.2%  of  the  vote  in  1920,  it  now  gained  only  5.77,  of  the  vote.^ 
The  Democrats  were  not  the  only  party  to  suffer  losses,  however.  The  SPD, 
which  had  united  with  the  USPD  in  1922,  lost  most  of  the  former  USPD  seats 
and  supporters  dropping  from  a  combined  total  of  175  in  1923  to  100  after 
the  elections,  and  polling  only  20.57.  of  the  total  vote,  approximately 
the  same  percentage  of  the  total  vote  for  the  SPD  polls  in  the  1920 
elections.  The  Communist  Party  emerged  as  the  biggest  benefactor  of  the 
SPD's  losses,  for  they  jumped  from  only  4  seats  in  1920  to  62  in  1924,  and 
from  only  27.  of  the  vote  in  1920  to  127.  in  1924.  The  DVP  lost  20  seats 
diopping  from  64  to  45  seats  and  3.9  million  votes  in  1920  to  2.6  million 
in  1924.  This  was  a  drop  from  14.27,  of  the  vote  in  1920  to  8.97,  of  the 
vote  in  1924.  The  party  that  emerged  victorious  was  the  DNVP  whose  per¬ 
centage  of  the  vote  jumped  from  13.9  in  1920  to  19.5  in  1924,  and  from 

71  seats  to  95,  thus  making  the  DNVP  the  second  strongest  party  in  the 

f)  1 

Reichstag  after  the  SPD. 

The  Democrats  attributed  their  losses  to  a  number  of  causes.  The 

one  that  they  gave  the  most  emphasis  to  was  their  participation  in  the 

Cuno  cabinet  which  was  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  German 

currency,  and  therefore  probably  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  the  salaried 

62 

middle-classes.  Then  too  they  blamed  themselves  for  losses  that  they 
thought  resulted  from  their  participation  in  the  Stresemann  government, 
which  as  an  emergency  measure,  had  dismissed  large  numbers  of  petty  civil 
servants  upon  whom  the  DDF  depended  for  support.  The  Democrats  thought 
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that  the  civil  servants  had  deserted  the  DDP  because  it  let  Stresemann 
dismiss  them,  and  had  joined  other  parties  which  would  look  after  their 
interests . ^ 

The  party's  defeat  can  be  partially  attributed  to  the  reasons  the 
Democrats  had  mentioned,  but  the  flight  of  the  middle  class  to  more 
interest  directed  parties  explains  only  a  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
party's  rejection.  That  a  number  of  former  Democrats  did  join  interest 
parties  can  not  be  denied,  for  the  moderate  Economic  Party  (Wirtschaf ts- 
partei)  did  increase  its  vote  by  3007.,  but  that  party  remained  only  a 
splinter  party,  and  did  not  gain  half  the  votes  the  DDP  lost. 

It  would  appear  that  by  1924  the  German  middle  class  was  beginning 
to  reject  the  republic  and  the  liberal  parties  which  were  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  republic.  The  reasons  for  this  are  attributed  to  growing 
right-wing  support  among  the  younger  generation  of  German  voters.  Before 

the  war  most  of  the  youth  had  been  members  of  numerous  youth  groups  which 

s 

expressed  rejection  of  the  ideals  of  their  parents.  It  has  been 

argued  that  they  were  revolting  against  a  liberal  bourgeois  society 

66 

and  all  it  stood  for.  During  the  war  their  youthful  rejection  of 

liberal  society  was  strengthened  by  nationalist  propaganda,  for  the  war 

time  government  emphasised  that  the  war  was  being  waged  to  save  German 

6  7 

civilization  from  "decadent"  nineteenth  century  liberalism. 

The  first  few  months  after  the  end  of  the  war  Germans  were  living 

68 

in  what  has  been  called  the  "dreamland  of  the  armistice."  Thus  when 
the  elections  to  the  National  Assembly  were  held  they  voted  against  a 
socialist  republic,  and  against  a  return  of  the  monarchy,  fearing  social¬ 
ization  of  all  industry  if  they  voted  for  the  former,  and  hoping  that 
Germany  would  get  a  mild  peace  if  they  voted  against  the  latter. 
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Democrats  being  neither  monarchist  nor  socialist  benefitted  most  from  the 
negative  vote. 

The  "dreamland  of  the  armistice"  came  to  an  abrupt  end  when  Germany 
was  forced  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  According  to  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  suggested  by  Professor  Klemperer,  the  inflation  resulted  in  the 
diminution  of  class  distinctions  -  that  is,  the  material  evidence  of  class 
distinction,  for  the  petty  bourgeois  salaried  individual  became  a  glori¬ 
fied  "have-not . Realizing  that  they  were  weak  and  poor  the  German 
bourgeois  sought  refuge  in  nationalism  and  racism,  which  gave  them  a 
sense  of  strength.  As  they  became  more  nationalistic  the  middle  classes 
came  to  despise  the  republic  and  all  it  stood  for.  Further,  because  the 
various  liberal-socialist  coalitions  of  the  republic  continued  to  attempt 

fulfilling  the  provisions  of  the  peace  treaty,  they  were  accused  of 

72 

"selling  Germany  into  slavery. 

Opponents  of  the  republic  like  the  historian  Oswald  Spengler 

and  the  former  art  critic  Moeller  van  der  Bruck,  found  their  political 

pamphlets  being  read  by  large  numbers  of  people.  Both  Moeller  van  der 

Bruck  and  Spengler,  as  well  as  numerous  other  publicists,  attacked  the 

republic  and  the  parties  that  were  in  existence  as  being  un-German  and 

73 

unoriginal  models  of  the  western  nations,  France  and  America.  Liberal¬ 
ism  was  attacked  as  the  carrier  of  all  modern  evil,^  and  liberals  were 
accused  of  being  perpetrators  of  a  fraud  when  they  declared  that  they 
supported  freedom,  for  the  only  freedom  the  liberals  offered  was  the 
freedom  to  become  an  average  man.^  Pre-1914  Germany  was  regarded  as 
the  golden  age  of  freedom,  for  in  that  era  Germans  were  the  freest 
people  alive.  The  Democrats  realized  that  writers  like  Spengler  and 
van  der  Bruck  were  exerting  significant  influence  on  the  German  public. 
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and  tried  to  counter  it  by  conducting  a  propaganda  week  in  1922  to  demon- 

77 

strate  the  fallacies  in  the  arguments  of  the  anti-democrats.  Their 
attempts  failed,  for  not  only  were  they  of  short  duration,  but  they  were 
attempts  to  demonstrate  rationally  and  intellectually  the  fallacies  in 
anti-democratic  thought.  This  was  the  wrong  approach,  for  those  persons 
who  listened  to  Spengler  and  Moeller  had  long  ago  abandoned  reason  in 
favor  of  romantic  glamor,  appeals  to  emotion,  intuition,  and  desires  for 
glory. 78 

Racism  also  affected  the  Democratic  Party  adversely.  The  DDP  was 

79 

regarded  as  being  a  Jewish  party,  and  the  years  between  1920  and  1924 

had  seen  a  great  increase  in  anti-Semitism.  All  the  extremist  organiza- 

tions  of  the  right  had  anti-Semitism  written  into  their  by-laws.  "The 

Organization  Consul,"  a  right  radical  group  whose  aim  was  to  bring  about 

the  fall  of  the  republic  by  murdering  its  leading  politicians,  announced 

that  it  was  combatting  Jewry,  Social  Democracy,  and  leftist  radical 

81 

parties,  all  synonomous  with  internationalism.  Members  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  were  instrumental  in  assassinating  Matthias  Erzberger,  the  man 

82 

who  according  to  them  had  made  Germany  a  "Jewish  Bolshevist  state." 

However  the  politician  who  was  most  hated  by  the  members  of  "Organization 

Consul"  was  the  Jewish  Democrat  Walther  Rathenau.  The  anti-Semites  saw 

Rathenau  as  the  embodiment  of  all  they  detested  in  the  new  system,  and 

they  thought  that  the  naming  of  this  Jew  to  represent  the  German  people 

83 

before  the  world  was  the  nation's  final  and  deepest  humiliation.  Thus 
when  Rathenau  was  murdered  by  members  of  the  "Organization  Consul," 
the  anti-Semites  considered  the  deed  as  the  removal  of  Germany's  shame, 
and  the  act  which  freed  the  nation  from  the  control  of  the  "Wise  Men  of 
Zion. 
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That  anti-Semitism  had  an  appeal  to  the  electorate  was  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  appearance  in  1924  of  a  strictly  racist  party  in 
national  politics.  The  National  Socialist  Freedom  Party  (National- 
sozialistische  Freiheitspartei) ,  had  won  32  seats  in  the  Reichstag  and 
had  received  1.9  million  votes.  Thus  the  rising  strength  of  racism 
threatened  to  undermine  the  republic,  and  perhaps  also  some  of  the 
electoral  strength  of  the  moderate  liberal  parties  like  the  DDP  -  whose 
liberalism  was  viewed  as  decadent  and  un-German,  by  a  larger  proportion 
of  votes  than  those  who  accepted  democracy. 

After  examining  the  election  returns  the  Schiffer  group  in  the 

party  tried  to  convince  the  Barth-Naumann  group  that  the  only  way  the 

DDP  could  hope  to  survive  was  to  unite  with  the  DVP.  The  moderates, 

however,  rejected  this  proposal  because  even  the  DVP  had  used  racist 

85 

attacks  on  the  DDP  during  the  previous  election.  Such  a  policy  meant 

renouncing  the  party's  original  ideals,  and  incurring  the  risk  of  losing 

its  few  remaining  supporters  to  the  SPD.  The  Schiffer  group  had  made 

overtures  to  the  DVP  concerning  the  eventual  union  of  the  two  parties, 

but  they  found  the  DVP  on  the  whole  unwilling  to  unite  with  them  as  a 

party,  but  willing  to  accept  former  National  Liberal  members  of  the  DVP 

87 

who  might  come  over  to  them. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  new  Reichstag  convened  on  May  28,  1924,  the 
former  Chancellor,  Wilhelm  Marx,  attempted  to  form  a  second  cabinet,  and 
this  time  leaned  more  towards  the  idea  of  a  definite  middle  class  cabinet, 
or  Burgerblok.  The  need  to  adopt  an  official  attitude  towards  such  a 
government  led  to  what  was  to  be  the  last  major  confrontation  between 
the  Schiffer  and  the  Barth-Naumann  factions  in  the  party.  Meetings  of 
the  party  executive  were  held  before  the  parliament  convened,  and  the 
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moderates  who  controlled  this  committee  agreed  that  although  they  would 
not  participate  in  the  government,  they  would  tolerate  the  proposed 

QO 

coalition  if  it  continued  "the  policy  of  fulfillment . "  Petersen,  who 
was  still  a  member  of  the  party's  executive  committee,  although  no  longer 
its  leader,  and  Schiffer  wanted  the  party  to  join  the  coalition  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  West  that  a  moderate  party  like  the  DDP  now  believed  that 
the  DNVP  would  no  longer  try  to  restore  the  monarchy  to  Germany  and 
possibly  begin  a  new  war  but  would  cooperate  peacefully  in  the  republic. 

Such  a  demonstration  might  win  the  trust  of  England  and  America  for  the 
idea  of  a  Burgerblok. The  DNVP,  however,  refused  to  agree  to  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  policy  of  fulfilling  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (a  policy  it 
had  denounced  with  much  invective  since  1919)  ,  as  a  condition  for  coming 
into  the  coalition.  The  executive  committee  of  the  DDP  then  announced 

its  opposition  to  the  proposed  coalition  government,  making  it  clear  that 

90 

they  would,  therefore,  not  tolerate  a  coalition  which  included  the  DNVP. 

This  decision  on  the  part  of  the  party's  executive  committee  then, 

spelled  the  doom  for  the  Schiffer  group.  It  meant  that  the  moderates 

were  now  firmly  established  in  their  control  of  the  party  machinery. 

Schiffer  and  Gerland  realized  that  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to  use 

91 

the  Fraktion  to  change  the  orientation  of  the  party,  and  resigned. 

92 

Schiffer  tried  to  found  his  own  party,  but  was  to  have  little  success, 
Heinrich  Gerland  retired  from  politics,  while  Carl  Petersen  remained  in 

93 

the  DDP,  but  ceased  taking  an  active  part  in  the  party's  policy-making. 

With  the  resignation  of  the  men  who  had  originally  wished  to  make  the 
DDP  a  class  interest  party,  and  had  favored  taking  a  strong  nationalist 
stand  on  all  major  crises  during  the  pervious  years,  the  much  diminished 
DDP  was  left  in  the  hands  of  moderate  liberals  who  were,  in  principle,  in 
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agreement  with  the  ideals  Theodor  Barth  and  Friedrich  Naumann  had  advo¬ 
cated  earlier  as  being  necessary  for  a  liberal  party  in  the  twentieth 
century,  namely,  cooperation  between  democratic  liberals  and  the  democratic 
left,  in  order  to  achieve  the  parliamentary  majority  necessary  for 
establishing  a  viable  democratic,  state  in  Central  Europe.  The  DDP  was, 
however,  faced  with  an  increasingly  right-wing  electorate  which  no 
longer  seemed  interested  in  the  democratic  ideals  proposed  by  the  moder¬ 
ate  liberals  before  World  War  I  and  during  the  November  Revolution. 
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Conclusion 

By  1924  it  was  obvious  that  the  German  Democratic  Party  would  not 
be  the  populist  party  that  its  founders  had  hoped  it  would  be.  The  DDP 
had  not  become  the  party  of  a  united  liberalism.  The  failure  of  the  party 
to  unite  within  its  ranks  all  persons  who  wished  to  see  a  democratic 
republic  firmly  established  in  Germany  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
nature  of  the  party,  and  to  the  party's  leaders.  By  proclaiming  that 
the  DDP  would  not  be  a  representative  of  a  social  or  economic  class- 
interest  group,  the  founders  of  the  Democratic  Party  had  made  clear  that 
the  DDP  was  to  be  a  new  type  of  liberal  party.  However  the  men  who 
founded  the  Democratic  Party  took  no  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  only 
a  decade  before  the  war,  an  attempt  to  make  one  of  the  older  liberal 
parties  a  non-class  interest  party  had  failed  dismally,  for  German  liberals 
and  the  segment  of  the  German  electorate  upon  whom  they  depended  for 
support  thought  in  terms  of  interessenpolitik,  class  interests  politics, 
and  feared  the  Social  Democrats  whom  they  wished  to  see  excluded  from 
participation  in  government.  Thus  when  the  DDP  founders  broke  with  the 
past,  they  had  taken  on  the  chore  of  the  political  re-education  of  the 
German  electorate,  which  was  to  be  pursuaded  to  think  in  terms  of  liberal 
populism.  That  they  failed  in  their  attempts  to  attract  voters  to  the 
new  politics  can  clearly  be  seen  from  the  election  results  of  1920  and 
1924. 

The  Democrats  were  not  only  unable  to  re-educate  the  electorate, 
they  were  also  unable  to  make  the  members  of  their  party  understand 
that  they  wished  to  break  completely  with  the  past  liberal  traditions  of 
being  strictly  representatives  of  the  middle  class.  With  the  first  major 
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political  crisis,  over  the  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
prominent  Democrats  began  to  advocate  a  return  to  older  liberal  ideals. 

That  they  were  successful  can  be  seen  in  the  change  in  the  party's 
policy  concerning  economic  reform,  away  from  socialization  of  monopoly 
enterprises  to  more  limited  objectives.  After  the  first  election  under 
the  new  constitution,  when  men  like  Schiffer  saw  that  the  electorate  did 
not  support  the  DDP  as  strongly  as  it  had  in  1919,  they  began  to  advocate 
openly  a  return  to  the  class-interest  policies  that  had  been  the  character¬ 
istic  of  the  pre-war  liberal  parties.  The  conflict  within  the  party  as 
to  the  kind  of  appeal  the  party  was  to  have,  shows  that  many  of  the 
professional  politicians  who  had  gained  party  leadership  did  not  believe 
in  the  ideals  of  the  intellectuals  who  founded  the  DDP,  or  in  Naumann's 
advocacy  of  uniting  the  middle-classes  and  the  Socialists  against  the 
right.  The  unwillingness  to  break  with  the  past  traditions  of  political 
behavior  on  the  questions  of  practices,  strategy,  program,  etc.  led  to 
the  formation  of  factions  which  eventually  got  control  of  different 
organs  of  the  party.  Thus  the  men  who  wanted  the  DDP  to  be  a  new 
political  force  in  Germany  came  to  control  the  party's  executive  committee 
and  announced  policies  that  would  demonstrate  that  the  DDP  was  a  liberal 
populist  party,  while  the  more  conservative  faction  controlled  the 
Fraktion  and  practiced  policies  that  at  times  could  be  called  class- 
oriented.  The  formation  of  the  factions  then  led  to  serious  dissension 

within  the  party,  and  eventually  to  a  split,  with  those  liberals  unwill - 
► 

ing  to  break  with  the  past  leaving  the  Democratic  Party.  But  most  import¬ 
ant,  the  formation  of  factions  caused  the  DDP  to  lack  the  strong  leader¬ 
ship  necessary  to  re-educate  and  organize  the  German  electorate  to  support 


liberal  populism. 
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During  the  "Dreamland  of  the  armistice"  the  German  electorate, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  party  had  favored  democratizing  Germany's  politics 
and  society.  However,  when  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  were 
learned  a  definite  shift  to  more  nationalist  and  extremist  policies  was 
noticeable  in  the  electorate.  That  the  Democrats  realized  this,  can  be 
seen  by  their  unwillingness  to  emphasise  their  party  program  during  the 
campaign  of  1920,  and  the  stress  they  placed  on  their  not  being  a  dog¬ 
matic  platform  party.  Instead  they  said  they  were  a  party  who  practiced 
pragmatic  politics,  making  policy  only  when  confronted  with  a  real  prob¬ 
lem.  This  appeal  failed,  and  the  extremist  parties  of  1920,  the  DNVP 
and  the  USPD  rose  in  strength,  while  the  moderate  DDP,  Centre,  and  SPD 
declined  drastically.  With  each  subsequent  foreign  policy  crisis,  the 
electorate's  shift  towards  extremism  became  more  noticable,  so  that  by 
the  summer  of  1923  Germany  was  in  a  state  similar  to  anarchy.  Liberal 
populism  as  advocated  by  the  DDP  stressed  moderation  in  politics,  but 
moderation  was  rejected  by  the  electorate  composed  in  large  part  of 
disillusioned  war  veterans  whose  exposure  to  war  time  brutality  provided 
the  ground  for  political  extremism.  This  fact  was  undeniably  demonstrated 
by  the  1924  election  returns  where  the  moderate  parties  suffered  stinging 
defeats  while  the  extremist  parties  of  Communists,  nationalists,  and 
racists  made  dramatic  gains. 

Furthermore,  the  party's  unchangeable  stand  on  foreign  policy 
caused  the  DDP  to  lose  much  support  to  the  more  nationalistic  parties. 

By  advocating  a  foreign  policy  of  international  understanding  and 
cooperation  the  Democrats  hoped  to  bring  Germany  back  into  the  European 
Community  and  into  the  League  of  Nations.  However,  such  a  policy  was  not 
understood  by  the  German  electorate  who  wished  to  see  Germany  assert 
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herself  against  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  peace.  The  Democrats  were 
therefore  accused  of  being  a  pacifist  party,  for  they  did  not  look  after 
the  national  prestige.  By  fulfilling  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  the  Democrats  were  open  to  the  accusation  that  they  accepted 
"The  war  guilt  lie."  Thus  the  Democrats  lost  support  to  the  more  dema¬ 
gogic  parties  who  wished  to  repudiate  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  to 
defend  Germany's  honor  with  a  new  war  if  necessary. 

The  inflation  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  caused  many  Germans 
to  realize  that  Germany  was  a  defeated  and  poor  nation.  They  began  to 
seek  refuge  in  extreme  nationalism,  which  gave  them  a  sense  of  strength. 
They  blamed  the  new  political  system  and  the  parties  which  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  republic  for  all  of  Germany's  ills.  Many  publicists  appeared 
to  denounce  the  republic  and  the  party  system  of  the  new  state  as  un- 
German,  and  mere  importations  from  the  decadent  "west"  which  had, 
moreover,  "dictated"  the  peace.  Thus  the  electorate  shied  away  from 
supporting  liberal  parties. 

Finally,  the  DDP  failed  to  gain  democratic  following  for 
racist  reasons.  Although  these  two  movements,  the  anti-democratic 
and  the  anti-Semitic,  were  not  always  synonymous  most  parties  of  the 
radical  right  used  both  of  them  to  work  for  the  destruction  of  the 
republic.  The  DDP  was  the  victim  of  the  anti-Semitic  campaigns  of  both 
the  radical  right,  and  the  more  moderate  DVP.  The  racists  used  their 
propaganda  with  such  virulence  that  Walther  Rathenau  was  brutally  murdered 
because  he  was  a  Jewish  Democrat. 

In  the  end  it  was  mainly  the  rise  of  political  anti-Semitism,  the 
popularity  of  anti-democratic  propagandists,  the  unpopularity  of  the 
party's  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  confusion  in  party  organization  which 
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caused  liberal  populism  and  moderation  to  lack  strong  leadership  in 
an  era  rife  in  crises  never  before  faced  by  any  German  parliament, 
the  DDP  was  unable  to  become  a  major  political  force  in  the  Weimar 
Republic . 


Thus 
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List  of  Abbreviations  used  in  the  Footnotes 

G.f.A.  -  Protokoll  der  Sitzung  der  Geschaf tsfuhrenden  Ausschuss  der 
DDP. 

Partei  Ausschuss  -  Protokoll  der  Sitzung  der  Partei  Ausschuss  der  DDP. 

Reichstag  Verhandlungen  -  Stenographische  Berichte  liber  die  Verhandlungen 
des  Deutschen  Reichstages. 

SN  -  Gustav  Stresemann  Nachlass. 

Vorstand  -  Protokoll  der  Sitzung  des  Hauptvorstandes  der  DDP. 
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